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OHN VAN HORNE was born in Brooklyn on March 14, 1889. 

He took his A.B. at the University of Virginia in 1908, his A.M. 
at Harvard in 1908 and his Ph.D. also at Harvard, in 1913. In 1915 
he married Margaret Varney and has one daughter, Margaret. 

After teaching in several boys’ schools, he became instructor in 
Romance Languages at the University of Iowa in 1914 and re- 
mained there until 1917, when he came to the University of Illinois 
as instructor in Romance Languages. Since 1939 he has been pro- 
fessor of Spanish and Italian and departmental chairman. 

Besides being editor of Jtalica for a number of years and president 
of the AATI for 1942 and 1943, he has been supervisory editor for 
the Heath Italian texts and contributing editor to the Enciclopedia 
italiana. From 1943 to 1946 he was cultural relations attaché at the 
American Embassy in Madrid. 

He has been honored by Italy and by Mexico. The Italian govern- 
ment made him a Cavaliere della Corona d’Italia while the Mexican 
authorities gave him the Diploma of Honor of the Mexican Academy. 

Perhaps Professor Van Horne is best known for his work on 
Bernardo de Balbuena which includes critical editions of El 
Bernardo and La Grandeza Mexicana and a biographical-critical 
study on this author. 

John Van Horne is not only a distinguished scholar but a man of 
wide interests and a deep understanding and sympathy for his fel- 
low-men. As a colleague of his for the past 29 years I can bear wit- 
ness to his great kindness towards students and colleagues. He has 
always been willing to listen to the problems of others, to offer ad- 
vice and to give substantial help often beyond what could be expect- 
ed of him. Never have I known him to show irritation or im- 
patience or to fail to be courteous to one and all. More than any 
man I know, has he been an inspiration to those of us who have 
worked with him or under him. We admire him as a scholar, we 
revere him as a man. 

ARTHUR HAMILTON 


University of Illinois 
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THE DUEL IN ITALIAN CINQUECENTO 
DRAMA AND ITS RELATION TO 
TRAGICOMEDY'’ 


F Italian sixteenth century drama is to be studied both for itself 

and for the light it may throw on English and other drama in 
part derived from it, there is some advantage in isolating a specific 
problem, in the hope that as the definite portion is thrown against 
the general background some general ideas may become clearer. 
The subject of the duel illustrates two important aspects of cinque- 
cento plays.? On the one hand it is direct from the life of the age.* On 
the other it is connected with an important Plautine character, 
the miles gloriosus.4 The technique of the duel was complex and 
many volumes are devoted to it. The number of such books and 
their repeated editions show that an Italian dramatist might assume 
in his audience much knowledge of formal single combat, and the 
more in that the spectators at Italian performances—such as those 
at the court of Ferrara—were largely of the upper classes. 

A comedy much concerned with dueling is Gianbattista della 
Porta’s Il Moro. It presents one of the two recognized types, the 
private fight as opposed to that in formal lists. The combatants are 
to meet at daybreak, without the walls of the city, each accompanied 
by a single servant (II, v). Filadelfo, the challenger, recognizes the 
right of his opponent to select the arms and brings them with him. 
Erone, the challenged, is rebuked by his friends for receiving defiance 
from one he does not know;* he may have accepted dishonorable 





1 The material for this study is derived from some hundred and twenty 
sixteenth-century Italian plays in my own collection and from a considerable 
number of others, chiefly in the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale in Florence. I 
deal only with representative examples of the duel in these plays. 

2 For the duel in English renaissance drama, see Fredson T. Bowers, “‘ Mid- 
dleton’s Fair Quarrel and the Duelling Code,”’ Journal of English and Ger- 
manic Philology, xxxv1 (1937), 40-65; Baldwin Maxwell, Studies in Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, and Massinger (Chapel Hill, 1939), ch. 8. 

3 For the duel in Italy see Frederick R. Bryson, The Sixteenth-century Ital- 
ian Duel, Chicago, 1938. 

* See Daniel C. Boughner, ““The Braggart in Italian Renaissance Comedy,” 
PMLA, tvin (March 1943), 42-83. 

5 Catalogo della Biblioteca del Duello del Barone Avvocato Giorgio Enrico 
Levi, Firenze, 1929. The Baron’s collection is now in the Biblioteca Vittorio 
Emanuele. 

6 The bragging captain of Oddi’s Prigione d’ Amore makes much of learning 


the name of his adversary (Iv.8). 
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combat with a man of inferior rank. By cowards the danger of soiling 
the honor by fighting an unworthy person was often employed as a 
device for avoiding strife, as later by Harapha in Milton’s Samson 
Agonistes (lines 1106-07, 1164—66).’ Learning that his adversary is 
skilful in the use of weapons, Erone secretly secures as his substitute 
the title character, Jl Moro, whois to fight in disguise. This was easily 
done by the man who had the choice of weapons, for dueling equip- 
ment could be fantastic. He selects a helmet that conceals the face, 
with a great gauntlet of iron on the left hand and a glove of mail on 
the right (II, v1). As appears in Pietro Aretino’s Talanta (II, xv1), 
equipment intended to restrict the movement of the arms and legs 
might have been demanded,® though such a choice might give an 
opponent reason for refusing combat without loss of honor. The 
combatants in J/ Moro wear no armor. Their weapons are sword and 
dagger. The combat is not acted on the stage, as it would have been 
in Shakespeare, but is described by an eye witness. J! Moro strikes a 
mightly blow which breaks the other’s sword in pieces; refusing any 
advantage, the chivalrous Moor throws away his own sword, and 
the combat continues as a sort of wrestling match. Filadelfo stumbles 
and comes down under his enemy, who, however, refrains from kill- 
ing him. At this moment the governor appears and puts an end to 
the strife (IV, 1). One of the chief functions of this combat is to de- 
velop the high character of J/ Moro, who in the happy conclusion is 
found to be the brother of his adversary. The plot has been at- 
tributed to Ariosto,? who has Ruggiero fight in disguise for his 
friend Leone. The modification is so great that one hesitates to call 
Ariosto the source, but the romantic nature of the story is em- 
phasized by the similarity. We have a thoroughly un-Plautine nar- 
rative based on the manners of the late sixteenth century. This 
seriously fought duel has nothing comic in it, though the separation 
in the nick of time prevents full tragic effect. 

The same play shows another duel in a fashion that immediately 
suggests Plautus, though it is also fitting in the Cinquecento. 
Though the miles gloriosus of Roman comedy is a braggart, he knows 
nothing of dueling, but is a soldier. Della Porta presents him as a 
captain, but has him talk of his prowess in the duel, how often he has 
appeared in the lists, and how many he has killed for slight reasons. 


? Daniel C. Boughner, “‘Milton’s Harapha and Renaissance Comedy,” 
ELH, x1 (December, 1944), p. 300. 

* For such curious equipment see Bryson, op. cit., pp. 44-54. 

* I. Sanesi, La Commedia (Milano 1911), 1. 355. 
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It is beneath him to lay hand to sword to fight one man only, and 
that one not a soldier (II, x1). What glory can the captain gain from 
such a combat? This, however, is a mere cowardly excuse for refusing 
a challenge. At the end he quails before the threats of the Moor and 
makes a confession of villainy that permits a happy conclusion. This 
play, like others, has also references to the duel with sexual double 
meanings, such as appear in references to fighting in Shakespeare’s 
Falstaffian plays.'° There is a long scene of this sort in Secchi’s 
L’interesse (c. 1550), where the plot is so handled that some of the 
characters suppose a serious contest is being described (V, rv). 

The tragic duel is narrowly averted in Della Porta’s Due fratelli 
rivali, who are ready to fly at each other’s throats. This work is 
what we would now call a tragicomedy, with actions menacing 
death, yet with a fortunate conclusion and with scenes of pure 
comedy. To it Della Porta prefixes an apology for his art, in which 
he declares that he has hit the mark that antiquity aimed at, imply- 
ing that he has outdone Terence. The plot is akin to many in Eliza- 
bethan drama and is un-Plautine in its derivation from a story by 
Bandello (I, 22). It retains the Latin suggestion in its occupation 
with the secret loves of young men, unless one holds such a story 
perennial. Plautine it is also in its miles gloriosus, who tells of a 
Rabelaisian duel in which he combatted with Death and hurled 
Mt. Atlas up to the heaven of Mars (I, rv). 

The bragging soldier appears elsewhere in Della Porta. In La 
sorella he refuses to fight a private duel as unworthy of him; he 
should have ‘“‘a crowd of lords and knights as spectators, to give him 
the applause he merits and render his victory more famous” (III, 
vu). Here he alludes to formal judicial duels of the age, as presented 
by the theorists. The campo franco was granted by some ruler, care- 
fully enclosed, and provided with places for onlookers. The proceed- 
ings were in the charge of responsible officials. Similar is the scene in 
Oddi’s Prigione d’Amore (II, vim), described by Captain Bellero- 
fonte Scarabombardon, who fought ten cavaliers in the great hall of 
the Duke’s palace, surrounded by an illustrious crowd of spectators 
and a most noble theatre of knights and ladies of the court. The 
captain is, however, equally clever in protecting his honor by refus- 
ing to fight with the possible combatants who appear later, such as 
one under condemnation by law. Indeed he can prove the correct- 
ness of his position ‘col Muzio in mano” (4.8). Muzio was the author 


10 E.g., I] Henry IV, 1.1.16. Cf. Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, 25.68; 35.76. 
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of Jl Duello and of other works related to the proprieties of gentle- 
manly conduct." In Della Porta’s La Cinthia the braggart gives the 
lie, the lie direct of Shakespeare’s Touchstone (As You Like It, V, 


Iv), with extravagance: 


Menti d’una mentitissima, arcimentita, arcimentitissima, 
mentitissimissima, missimissima mentita (III, vu). 


In La furiosa the captain is well cudgeled, but does not lose his 
equanimity (II, vu). He will go to consult books on dueling, con- 
fident of finding his honor unsullied by the blows he has received, 
just as Beaumont and Fletcher’s Bessus, in A King and No King, 
calls on two men of the sword to consider the state of his honor after 
he has been kicked by a nobleman. They decide that the ‘valiant 
man is known by suffering and contemning” (IV, 111, 121-122) ; hence 
all the cudgelings Bessus has suffered and contemned but prove that 
he is valiant. 

Della Porta, then, uses the duel in two ways, one comic, ridiculing 
the cowardly braggart who has much in common with the Plautine 
boaster, but whose specific vaunts are adapted to the conditions of 
the Cinquecento. His other type of duel is wholly un-Latin, kept 
from tragedy by some fortunate accident. This type marks the com- 
plete abandonment of Plautus and the arrival at a comedy sub- 
stantially of the Shakesperean sort, the type we call tragicomedy. 
The change in atmosphere is evident when one passes from Vin- 
cenzo Gabiani’s J Gelosi—in which there is a miles gloriosus but no 
combat—to J Moro. This movement toward a more serious tone 
was recognized by theorists. Guarini, for example, insisted that the 
day of comedy and tragedy in the Aristotelian sense was over, and 
that the era of tragicomedy had come, writing in his Compendio della 


poesia tragicomica: 
“Per sollevare adunque di tanta meschinita la Comica poesia, che 


1 For many references to Muzio, see Bryson, op. cit., pp. 217-229. Cf. also 
Manzoni’s account of Don Ferrante’s library: 


Ma se, in tutte le scienze suddette, don Ferrante poteva dirsi addottrinato, 
una ce n’era in cui meritava e godeva il titolo di professore: la scienza 
cavalleresca. Non solo ne ragionava con vero possesso, ma pregato fre- 
quentemente d’intervenire in affari d’onore, dava sempre qualche decisione. 
Aveva nella sua libreria, e si pud dire in testa, le opere degli scrittori pid 
riputati in tal materia: Paride dal Pozzo, Fausto da Longiano, |’ Urrea, 
il Muzio, il Romei, |’Albergato, il Forno primo e il Forno secondo di Tor- 
quato Tasso (I Promessi Sposi, chap. 27). 


These will all be found in Mr. Bryson’s bibliography. 
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possa dilettare le svogliate orecchie de’ moderni uditori, seguendosi 
le vestigie di Menandro, et Terenzio, che la innalzarono a decoro 
pil grave, e pil’ ragguardevole, si sono i facitori delle Tragicom- 
medie ingegnati di mischiar tra le cose piacevoli di lei quelle parti 
della Tragedia, che si possano accompagnare con le Comiche, in- 
tanto che conseguiscano la purgazione della mestizia: argomentando, 
et non male, che si come i Romani antichi, per testimonio d’Orazio, 
introdussero i Satiri personaggi ridicoli nella severitA del poema 
tragico, come di sotto si mostrera, non per altro, che per sollazzo, 
et recreazione di gli ascoltanti; cosi dé esser lecito A noi, per levare il 
fastidio, et l’abborrimento, che hoggi ha il mondo delle semplici et 
ordinarie Commedie, di temperarle con quella Tragica gravita, che 
non sia repugnante al fine architettonico di purgar la mestizia.’’” 

When such ideas are abroad, they go beyond the expectations of 
their proponents. One result of this development was that the young 
women of comedy appeared on the stage, and took a prominent part 
in the action. In Ghirardi’s La Leonida (published in 1585) the 
maiden appears disguised in male attire and attempts a duel with 
her supposed faithless lover (V, xx). Meeting him in the street, she 
says she has come to Pisa to sustain with arms that all the young 
men of the city are discourteous, disloyal, and faithless. The aston- 
ished lover asks: Are you resolved after consideration to come here 
to fight over a trifle? She replies: Stand on your defense, for I do 
not intend to bandy words. The lover still insists on knowing if she 
is a gentleman and worthy of combat, but is merely exhorted to 
defend himself if he has any courage. Still persisting in his demand 
for proofs, he is told they are on the point of the sword. The situa- 
tion offers much similarity to one in the Maid’s Tragedy of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, whose disguised lady goads on the lover with 
blows and even kicks, until he draws his sword to give her a fatal 
wound (V, rv). In the Italian comedy, the happy discovery is made 
before any injury is done. 

The miles gloriosus is vivid partly because he is a type true to life 
in all ages. It is, then, perhaps too much to trace all bragging soldiers 
to him. But be that as it may, the braggart who has fought fifteen 
at once appears in JI travaglio (1556, III, v1) by Calmo, usually 
ranked with Ruzzante among the popular rather than the learned 
playwrights, though Ruzzante is admitted to have followed Plautus. 
It is apparent that the Plautine boaster moves from Roman to 


12 Venetia, 1602, pp. 25-26. 
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Cinquecento comedy, easily turning his boasting from warfare to 
duel. This offers opportunity for him to reveal his cowardice in act, 
rather than, as in Latin comedy, merely leaving the spectator to sus- 
pect it. When the duel appears, direct dependence on Plautus is 
a thing of the past. The serious combat is wholly un-Latin, and in- 
dicates that the romantic play, the virtual tragicomedy, akin to 
the Elizabethan, is fully established in Italy. 

In sixteenth-century tragedy, references to the duel sometimes 
occur unexpectedly, as in the Marianna of Ludovico Dolce (1549). 
When Marianna, wife of Herod, King of Judea, is accused of adultery, 
her son Alessandro offers to sustain her reputation with arms (act 
IV). In the Merope (1589) of Torelli the disguised Telephon tells a 
false story of his own death in a duel of renaissance form. The com- 
batants are said to have met in a forest, armed only with swords 
and attended each by a weaponless servant, and to have fought 
to the death (III, 1v). This anachronistic account is an addition to 
the classical story. In the Euphimia (1554?) Giraldi Cintio gives a 
story of classical setting but romantic quality, in the love of the king 
of the Peloponnesus for Euphimia, queen of Corinth, who has been 
condemned to death by her ungrateful husband. The two kings meet 
at the heads of their armies, but the soldiers are commanded to 
stand aside to await the issue of the combat between their rulers; 
on the result, according to agreement, is to depend the fate of queen 
and kingdom (V, v). The husband of Euphimia fights well, but when 
overthrown and wounded shows his character as traitor and villain 
by begging for mercy, preferring a vile life to a glorious death. The 
wound he has received is, however, mortal and permits the happy 
conclusion of the tragedy, with the marriage of Euphimia to her old 
lover and his reception as king by the Corinthians, who rejoice to be 
delivered from the tyrant. 

The tragedy with happy end, as known to Aristotle and the Italian 
critics—at present sometimes confused with the tragicomedy—is 
represented by Giraldi’s Arrenopoia (1562), likewise romantic in 
plot, with its scene laid in Ireland. I have encountered no Italian 
play in which the formalities of the duel, as they may be found in the 
theorists, are more fully presented. Hipolipso, an Irish nobleman, 
thinking his wife has been seduced by Agnoristo, wishes to challenge 
him to a duel (II, 1). The king refuses the right to combat because 
war is going on and the services of both warriors are needed (II, 
vit). When the campo franco for a duel is denied him, Hipolipso con- 
templates refusing to continue his military service (II, vim). This 
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leads to some discussion of the public danger of private quarrel. 
Hipolipso agrees to postpone vengeance until peace is restored. He 
will then overthrow the ingrate in single combat, hold him under his 
foot, and make him confess his felony (III, x). The justice of his 
cause will bring victory to the challenger, who wiil not encourage 
ingratitude by granting any prayer for pity by his vanquished 
adversary. The king allows the request of Hipolipso for a formal con- 
test in the lists when the war is over (V, v1). Since recognitions at the 
end of the play remove all cause for a duel, none is fought. 

As though to balance the private duel, Giraldi also discusses in 
this play the arrangements for a public duel, like the other pre- 
vented by happy discoveries. It is suggested that the war be settled 
by single combat between the rival kings, but this is rejected for a 
contest between three from each country. Arrangements are made 
with full regard for the formulas of the theorists. The arms are to be 
those proper for knights to use in war,” as Giraldi’s Irish general 
says: 

duo cavalieri, & due 
Anchi ei n’eleggera, fra le sue genti 
I quai saranno di quell’armi armati, 
D’offesa, & di difesa, che ad Orgito 
Pid piacera, pur che da Cavaliero 
Sian tutte l’armi, e usate in guerra, senza 
Quelle sophisterie, che si usano hoggi, 


Con eterno dishonor di chi le porta, 

Cercando d’impedire 5 mano, 6 piede, 

Od occhi a quei, che vengono a contesa. 
(IV, 8). 


Such sophisticated equipment is also objected to in two of the stories 
in Giraldi’s Ecatommiti (X, 7 and 8). The Scotch herald of the 
tragedy agrees that the arms should be those of true knights, for it 
is the sign of a vile spirit to come armed with weapons other than 
those usual for men of honor. A ruler who gives a campo franco to 
men fantastically equipped shows that he does not know what per- 
tains to chivalry. The Irishman adds that if unknightly equipment 
were barred, rascals would be more hesitant in giving the lie provoca- 


18 Though Pietro Aretino in La Orazia pays little attention to the formali- 
ties of combat when telling of the encounter between the three Horatii and 
the three Curatii, he does indicate that they are to fight 

Con l’arme usate in l’uno e in |’altro campo (act 1). 
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tive of combat. Still further, Giraldi has one of his characters speak 
on the uncertainty of the duel, declaring he has seen the victory go 
to the wicked (V, 11). The subject was apparently of great interest to 
the dramatist. 

If conclusions are to be drawn from the duel in tragedy, they ap- 
pear to be that its presence marks plays romantic in subject and 
happy in their conclusion. These tragedies, however, are not to be 
thought of as tragi-comedies. That type was developed from comedy 
rather than from tragedy. Yet the use of the duel in tragedy, as in 
comedy, marks the liberation of the author from the classics and 
his adoption of matter from his own time. Since much of this mate- 
rial was similar to that of comedy, the distinction between the two 
types of play becomes primarily one of spirit, and the drama of 
mingled tragedy and comedy is so much the nearer to realization. 

ALLAN H. GILBERT 


Duke University 











PETRARCH’S TRANQUILLO PORTO 


MONG the later poems of the Canzoniere there is a sequence of 
three sonnets that are devoted to the expression of a specific and 
poignantly unfulfilled hope cherished by Petrarch before the death 
of Laura: the hope that as they grew older the time might come when 
he would be able to sit down with her and talk with her heart to 
heart concerning his love for her. This hope, which toward the end of 
her life was apparently on the point of fulfillment, was frustrated by 
her death. 

This same hope is prefigured in an early sonnet; it finds an imagi- 
native fulfillment in a still later sonnet; and it is perhaps implicit in 
several other poems. 

This theme appears to be of greater importance than has been 
realized. It has been mentioned by three writers, Giani, Chidrboli 
and Sapegno, but it has not been specifically studied by any one of 
them.! 


I 


The three sonnets that express Petrarch’s unfulfilled hope are 
Nos. 315-317: 
315 


Tutta la mia fiorita e verde etade 
passava; e ’ntepidir sentfa gid ’1 foco 
ch’ arse il mio core; et era giunto al loco 
ove scende la vita, ch’ al fin cade. 
Gia incomminciava a prender securtade 
la mia cara nemica a poco & poco 
de’ suoi sospetti, e rivolgeva in gioco 
mie pene acerbe sua dolce onestade. 
Presso era ’1| tempo dove Amor si scontra 
con Castitate, et a gli amanti é dato 
sedersi inseme, e dir che lor incontra. 
Morte ebbe invidia al mio felice stato. 
anzi a la speme; e féglisi a l’incontra 
a mezza via, come nemico armato.’ 


The flower and passion of his youth were lessening, and already he 
had come to that point where life is at its peak and is starting to de- 
cline in physical intensity towards final death. But now Laura was 

1 R. Giani, L’ Amore nel Canzoniere di Francesco Petrarca, Turin, 1917, pp. 
230 ff. E. Chidrboli, in his edition of Le Rime Sparse, Milan, 1923, p. xxiv. 
N. Sapegno, in his Jl Trecento, 2nd. ed., Milan, 1942, p. 258. 

2 Quotations are from Chidrboli’s edition in the series ‘“‘Scrittori d’Italia,”’ 
Le Rime Sparse e i Trionfi, Bari, 1930. 
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beginning to acquire a feeling of security and safety in Petrarch’s 
company. Her suspicions, one by one, were being calmed. Now at 
last were the lovers to be allowed to have their long-awaited talk 
wherein they were to open their hearts to each other. The supreme 
moment had arrived. He knew that Laura understood finally that 
he had been able to overcome all the dishonest elements of his 
passion, and that for this reason she was willing to talk to him and 
to listen to his long story. But Death was envious of his happiness. 
Laura died, and Death precluded even the hope of chaste fulfillment. 


316 


Tempo era omai da trovar pace o triegua 
di tanta guerra, et erane ir via forse; 
se non che’ lieti passi in dietro torse 
chi le disaguaglianze nostre adegua. 
Ché, come nebbia al vento si dilegua, 
cos{ sua vita sdbito trascorse 
quella che gid co’ begli occhi mi scdrse, 
et or conven che col penser la segua. 
Poco avev’ a ’ndugiar, ché gli anni e ’! pelo 
cangiavano i costumi; onde sospetto 
non féra il ragionar del mio mal seco. 
Con che onesti sospiri |’avrei detto 
le mie lunghe fatiche, ch’ or dal cielo 
vede, son certo, e duolsene ancor meco! 


Petrarch imagined himself still on the road to his achievement of 
peace with Laura. The time was still ripe for him. He thought his 
hope might come true were it not for the fact that Death intervened. 
If only Death had waited and delayed a bit in the cruel decision to 
take Laura! There was little to fear from a Petrarch whom the years 
had mellowed. There was by this time no need for suspicion. For, as 
Petrarch says in the tender and vibrant final tercet, he would have 
told her of his troubles, of his long struggle; and she would have 
grieved with him then as she now does in heaven. 


317 


Tranquillo porto avea mostrato Amore 
a la mia lunga e torbida tempesta 
fra gli anni de la eté matura onesta 
che i vizii spoglia, e vertd veste e onore. 
Gié traluceva a’ begli occhi il mio core, 
e l’alta fede non pid lor molesta 
Ahi, Morte ria, come a schiantar se’ presta 
il frutto de molt’ anni in sf poche ore! 
Pur, vivendo, veniasi ove deposto 
in quelle caste orecchie avrei, parlando, 
de’ miei dolci pensier l’antiqua soma; 
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et ella avrebbe a me forse resposto 
qualche santa parola sospirando, 
cangidti i vélti, e l’una e |’altra coma. 


The opening verse of this sonnet expresses certainly the central 
theme of the sequence. It is the focal point of these three sonnets 
and the poetic objective towards which Petrarch’s imagination has 
been working. The porto is the refuge, the haven in the midst of 
struggle, and the promise of surcease from emotional turmoil. 
Petrarch’s thought at the opening of this sonnet is still fixed upon the 
probability of talking with Laura. Again he states that there sbould 
no longer have been any barrier between them. He repeats the same 
conviction that Laura was ready to receive his words, because his 
earlier passion had been overcome and turned instead into a high and 
noble faith. The sestet states plaintively but calmly what would 
have happened: Petrarch would have told Laura everything of his 
love, whereupon Laura perhaps (Petrarch is not sure) would have 
replied, and her reply would have been to him “‘santa.”’ 


II 


The early sonnet in which this same hope is expressed is No. 12: 


Se la mia vita da l’aspro tormento 
si pud tanto schermire, e da gli affanni, 
ch’ i’ veggia per vertd de gli ultimi anni 
donna de’ be’ vostr’ occhi il lume spento, 
e i cape’ d’oro fin farsi d’argento, 
e lassar le ghirlande e i verdi panni, 
e ’l viso scolorir, che ne’ miei danni 
a lamentar mi fa pauroso e lento, 
pur mi dard tanta baldanza Amore, 
ch’ i’ vi discovriréd de’ mei martfri 
qua’ sono stati gli anni e i giorni e |’ore; 
e se ’l tempo é contrario a i be’ desiri, 
non fia ch’ almen non giunga al mio dolore 
alcun soccorso di tardi sospiri. 


Here the poet explains that Laura’s dignified and even somewhat 
cold bearing during the early years of their friendship prevented him 
from reaching even conversational intimacy with her. Her aspect 
restrained him from even mentioning his feelings. However, the 
sonnet contains the presentiment that in later years perhaps Love 
will give to Petrarch the courage to disclose his soul to Laura. And 
if the time has by then passed for desire, possibly Laura will at 
least reward him with a tender sigh of remorse for not having in 
their youth administered to his grief. 
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The hope for the Tranquillo porto remained so strong in Petrarch 
that he refused, even after Laura’s death, to consider it impossible 
of attainment. He does, in effect, have his conversation with Laura, 
but in a dream which he details for us in the sonnet sequence 340-343. 

Sonnet 340 is introductory in this dream sequence. Petrarch calls 
upon Laura to visit him, if only with her spirit. Sonnet 341 begins 
the conversation so long desired with words which are intellette da noi 
soli ambedui. After Laura’s explanation that her harshness toward 
him in life was for their own mutual good (per nostro ben dura ti fur), 
the next poem, No. 342, brings to Petrarch those words which he 
had never heard on earth, but which are now his consolation: 

Con quella man che tanto desiai, 


m/’asciuga li occhi, e col suo dir m’apporta 
dolecezza ch’uom mortal non senti mai. 


The final sonnet in the sequence, 343, is the culmination and the 
fulfillment of the Tranguillo porto motif: 
Ripensando a quel, ch’ oggi il cielo onora, 
soave sguardo, al chinar |’aurea testa, 
al vélto, a quella angelica modesta 
voce che m’adolciva, et or m’accora, 
gran meraviglia ho com’ io viva ancéra; 
né vivrei gid, se chi tra bella e onesta 
qual fu pid lascid in dubbio, non sf presta 
fusse al mio scampo, 14 verso |’aurora. 
O che dolci accoglienze, e caste, e pie! 
e come intentamente ascolta, e nota 
- Ja lunga istoria de le pene mie! 
Poi che ’! di chiaro par che la percota, 
tornasi al ciel, ché sa tutte le vie, 
umida li occhi e l’una e I’altra gota. 


In Nos. 341 and 342 it is Laura who has spoken, but here, for the 
first time, it is Petrarch who is telling the long story of his sufferings. 
The triumph of his dream, and of his lifelong hope, is not in his words 
but in the reception given to them by Laura, an ultimate proof of 
the love which she, too, must have always carried in her heart. 


IV 


In the light of the argument thus far developed it is possible to 
re-examine the meaning of the word speranza (or speme or spene) as 
used by Petrarch throughout the Canzoniere. The hope of talking 
with Laura which this word discloses in the sonnets of the Tranquillo 
porto motif may be implied in many of its uses. 
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In Part II of the Canzoniere the word occurs 22 times. In more 
than half of these cases Petrarch’s meaning is very close to that 
contained in the Tranquillo porto theme. In fact, in those cases 
which are definitely associated with Laura and which are not merely 
general references, it appears, in line with our argument, to be his 
only stated hope. The several cases are as follows: 


267 


Di speranza m’empieste, e di desire 
’ ‘ ’ 
quand’ io part{ dal sommo piacer vivo; 
ma ’] vento ne portava le parole. 


This final tercet from the introductory sonnet to the poems “‘in 
morte di Laura”’ indicates the sharp break between Petrarch’s hope 


and the words which were about to implement it. 


268 


Ma tornandomi a mente 
che pur morta é la mia speranza, viva 
allor ch’ ella fiioriva, (lines 51-53) 


Hope, now dead, was nevertheless alive while Laura lived. In 
this, the first long poem after the death of his lady, the immediate 
hopelessness of Petrarch’s situation is striking. Speranza here is start- 
ing to take on the meaning which the poet clearly defines in Nos. 
315-317. 


Ma io, lasso!, che senza 

lei, né vita mortal, né me stesso amo, 

piangendo la richiamo: 

questo m’ avanza di cotanta spene, 

e questo solo ancor qui mi mantene (lines 29-33) 


This is the hope of seeing Laura again (for the purpose of the 
conversation). Sorrowfully he calls for her return, and only the 
possibility that this may happen keeps him alive. The whole canzone 
is strong in its presentation of Petrarch’s grief. Spene has a simple 
meaning, but it agrees with our theme. 


277 


S’Amor novo consiglio non n’ apporta, 
per forza converr4 che ’| viver cange: 
tanta paura e duol |’alma trista ange, 
che ’| desir vive, e la speranza é morta: 


There is no further hope of the conversation with Laura. Unless 
Love presents a new situation (the dream sequence?), Petrarch 
must die in order to see Laura. 
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315 
Morte ebbe invidia al mio felice stato, 
anzi a la speme; e féglisi a l’incontra 
a mezza via, come nemico armato. 

This final tercet from the first sonnet of our main sequence is an 
exact illustration of Petrarch’s meaning for speme. Although his 
situation with Laura was beginning to be happy at the time Death 
took her away, it was not completely so. It was the impending hope 
of fulfillment, then appearing so probable to Petrarch’in view of 
Laura’s recognition of the honesty of his love, which made the loss 


so painful. 


320 


O caduche speranze/ o penser folli! 


In this single line of this sonnet Petrarch thinks back to the hope- 
lessness of his position with Laura in life. There is the impossibility 
of his gaining “riposo alcun de le fatiche tante,’’ another allusion 
to Tranquillo porto. 


324 


Amor, quando fiorfa 
mia spene, e ’l guidardon di tanta fede, 
tolta m’é quella ond’ attendea mercede. 
Ahi, dispietata morte! ahi, crudel vita! 
L’una m’ha posto in doglia, 
e mie speranze acerbamente ha spente; (lines 1-6) 
This ballata is a repetition of the familiar theme of Death which 
has taken Laura away, thus destroying all hopes of Petrarch’s inti- 
macy with her. It fits well into the pattern of his thought in the 
immediate months after the passing of Laura, and the words for 


hope again have the exact meaning of our theme. 


329 


Or conosco i miei danni, or mi risento: 
ch’ i’ credeva (ahi, credenze vane e ’nfirme!) 
perder parte, non tutto, al dipartirme: 
quante speranze se ne porta il vento! 


This sonnet alludes to the last meeting of Petrarch with Laura. He 
had no way of knowing that the parting was to be the final one 
The figure of the wind carrying away his hopes is also seen in No. 
267. Speranze again has the meaning of a probable intimacy with 
Laura, now impossible. 
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di memoria e di speme il cor pascendo. 

Or, lasso!, alzo la mano, e l’arme rendo 

a l’empia e violenta mia fortuna, 

che privo m’ha di sf dolce speranza. (lines 6-9) 


In these lines from this canzone we again see the figure of Death 
in the role of frustrator of Petrarch’s hopes. Both instances of the 
words for hope refer to the unfulfilled conversation. 


332 
Vissi di speme, or vivo pur di pianto, 
né contra Morte spero altro che Morte. (lines 41-42) 
This is a very similar theme. Earlier in the sestina, Petrarch again 
gives vent to his anger and resentment against Death with the words 
“Crudele, acerba, inessorabil Morte’’ (line 7). The whole poem re- 
peats the proposition that while Laura was alive, Petrarch lived on 
the hope of reaching an understanding with her. Now this is impos- 
sible, and speme has our exact meaning. The verb form spero in line 
42, however, would seem to be a reaffirmation that only in death can 
Petrarch hope to see Laura again and thus attain his Tranquillo 
porto. 
364 
Tennemi Amor anni vent’uno ardendo, 
lieto nel foco, e nel duol pien di speme; 


poi che madonna e ’| mio cor seco inseme 
saliro al ciel, dieci altri anni piangendo. 


This sonnet concerns the 21 years which Petrarch spent in hope 
and grief during the life of Laura, plus the 10 years already passed 
since her death, thus dating it in 1358. The tone is now one of resig- 
nation and realization by the poet that his happiness was not, 
after all, to be found in life. Speme ceases to be valid with the death 
of Laura, although we have seen, in Part II of the Canzoniere, 
Petrarch often struggling to make it a reality. 

In the remaining 9 instances of the occurrence of the word speranza 
(speme, spene) in Part II of the Canzoniere, and in the several in- 
stances of its occurrence in Part I, hope for Petrarch is either an 
expression too general for an attempt at isolation of meaning, too 
vague in his own mind, or a reference to something apart from 
Laura.* 


* For Part II these instances are in 270 (line 39), 290 294, 295, 319, 360, 
363, 365, and 366 (line 105). 
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From the examination of all the poems considered in this study 
one may conclude with much assurance that the specific hope of 
being able to sit down with Laura and talk with her at length con- 
cerning his love for her played a large part in Petrarch’s experience; 
that it was, indeed, his main specific hope with regard to Laura; 
that this hope was often present in his mind while he was engaged 
in poetic composition; and that in many cases the words designating 
“hope” found in the poems of the latter part of the Canzoniere have 
an exact rather than a vague or general meaning. 

Against the background of these conclusions, No. 343 gains in 
significance and poignancy as reporting the long-delayed fulfillment, 
though in dream, of Petrarch’s noble and inspiring hope which he 
so beautifully portrayed in No. 317, the T'ranquillo porto.* 

HamILTon A. MATHES 

University of Massachusetts at Fort Devens 


‘This study was suggested to me by Dr. E. H. Wilkins, to whom I am 
indebted for help in preparing it for publication. 














THE SATIRES OF FILELFO 


HEN in 1481 Francesco Filelfo, on the eve of his eighty-third 

birthday, at the end of a journey on horseback halfway across 
Italy in midsummer, rode into Florence to assume his duties as 
Professor of Greek in a city from which he had been driven by the 
enmity of the Medici more than forty years before, he did not think 
of himself as an old man, but as the foremost Humanist of the world 
about to inaugurate the culminating phase of his career. He doubtless 
reflected with satisfaction that, of the triumvirate of great scholars 
who had adorned the early Fifteenth Century, only he survived. He 
had outlived both his elder rival, Poggio, whom he had hated with 
a bitter and abiding passion, and his younger rival, Valla, with whom 
he had maintained a friendship that was sustained for the most part 
by their common animosity toward Poggio.' 

When, a fortnight later, Filelfo died, a victim not of old age but 
of an infectious enteric fever (possibly typhoid), he undoubtedly 
died secure in the confidence that the world could never forget him 
or cease to read with reverent interest his voluminous writings. He 
saw himself as a Renaissance hero who had made himself immortal 
by his virti—who had with his indefatigable pen forged for himself 
many a monumentum aere perennius: a vast collection of letters in 
Latin and Greek? that would remain models of epistolography to the 


1 The facts of Filelfo’s life have been collected with diligence and general 
accuracy by Carlo de’ Rosmini, Vita di Francesco Filelfo, 3 voll., Milano, 
1808. The major source is, of course, the voluminous correspondence of Filelfo 
himself. By far the best edition of the first four books is Epistolae, ceteris quae 
hactenus prodierunt auctiores et emendatiores, opera et studio Nicolai Stan. 
Meuccii, Tomus I., Florentiae, 1743; it is a great pity that the editor’s prema- 
ture death prevented completion of this excellent work. There are a consider- 
able number of early editions of Books I-X VI, but, so far as I know, none 
gives a more accurate text of these books than the most complete edition of 
Filelfo’s letters now available, Epistolarum familiarium libri XXXVII, 
[Venetiis, 1502,] from which the edition published at Paris in 1503 was evi- 
dently copied. Books XXXVIII-XLVIII, extant in manuscript, have not 
thus far been published, but a considerable number of letters selected from 
them have been printed by Rosmini in the appendices to his work, and by E. 
Legrand, Cent diz lettres grecques publiées d’aprés le Codex trivulzianus 873, 
Paris, 1892. Of the letters which Filelfo did not intend for publication and 
excluded from his collection, Rosmini’s appendices are still the fullest collec- 
tion. A list of all the books in which occasional letters of Filelfo have been 
published would inordinately extend this note. 

2 Filelfo reserved Italian for use in letters which, for one reason or another, 
he did not wish to have preserved. Cf. the letters published by Rosmini, op. 
cit., 11, 304 f.: “Le cose che non voglio sieno copiate, le scrivo sempre alla 
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end of time; numerous translations which made him, as it were, the 
Latin collaborator of Xenophon, Plutarch, and Aristotle; a manual 
of moral philosophy for the guidance of posterity ;* a modern epic to 
rival Lucan’s;* epigrams that would vie with Martial’s;> odes com- 
parable to Horace’s;* and satires which would make him the peer of 
Persius and Juvenal.’ On all these works, the dust now lies thick as 
on the lintels and door posts of Irkalla. 

All the Neo-Latin writers of the Renaissance have been swept into 
oblivion by the successive operation of three strangely complemen- 
tary forces—first, the hyperclassicism of the Seventeenth Century 
which flees as corrupt and contagious every Latin line that did not 
come from the irreproachable pens of Cicero, Caesar, Horace, or 
Virgil; second, Romanticism, which thinks of literature as the mys- 
tically spontaneous utterance of the Volkgeist and so condemns out 
of hand anything written in a learned language—presumably on the 
grounds that its author cannot have written it in a state of inspired 
thoughtlessness; and now, finally, the gutter idealism of our own 
age with its ostentatious striving to flatter Caliban by smashing the 
mirrors that might disclose his brutishness. 

But Filelfo has lost even more than his contemporaries and in 
another way. The reputation from which he currently suffers is 
such that I, who wish to discuss a few aspects of his Satires, must 
first offer apology for considering them at all seriously, and for 
taking them at their face value as representative of both their author 
and his age. While in the limited circles in which the Humanists are 
now known at all, the critical acumen of Valla and the genial wit 





grossolana.” Jbid., 448: ‘“‘Tu eum sermonem vernaculum vocas, quo nos in- 
terdum Etrusce scribentes utimur. .. . Hoc autem scribendi more utimur iis 
in rebus quorum memoriam nolumus transire ad posteros.”’ 

3 De morali disciplina libri V, Venetiis, 1552 (an edition which I have not 
seen). Reprinted under the title De republica recte administranda et altis ad 
moralem disciplinam pertinentibus rebus eruditissimae disputationes, Venetiis, 
1578. The work, at least in its published form, was left incomplete by its 
author. 

4 Sphortias, still, so far as I know, unpublished, although an edition by 
Fégel and Juhdsz in the latter’s Bibliotheca Scriptorum Medii Recentisque 
Aevorum was announced as being “in press” in 1933 and ‘‘on the point of 
publication” in 1937. A résumé of Books I-VIII may be found in Rosmini, 
op. cit., 1, 159-174. 

5 The present writer plans to issue the first edition of these epigrams; cf. 
Cesare Picci, Jl ‘“‘De jocis et sertis’’ di Francesco Filelfo, Varallo, 1914. 

* Odae, [Brixiae], 1497. These are the first five books; books VI-X were 
evidently not completed. 

7 Satirae, Mediolani, 1476; Satyrarum [sc. hecatostichon decades X], [Venetiis, 
1502]; Satyrae centum, distinctae decem decadibus, Parisiis, 1518. 
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and humanity of Poggio have won for them some measure of appreci- 
ation, Filelfo is too often seen through the eyes of such critics as 
John Addington Symonds, and regarded as a man who wrote, from 
the most questionable motives, a vast quantity of unpleasant trash 
which it were a waste of time to read with care. He was a dirty- 
mouthed old man, an academic poseur who mechanically ground 
out prose and verse for the exclusive purpose of obtaining money by 
either flattery or, when that did not serve, threats of literary black- 
mail. He has even been compared to the notorious Pietro Aretino, 
and dismissed as a pseudo-literary adventurer cast in the same 
strange mold. 

This is, I think, partly due to the fact that Filelfo, who is more 
often read about than read, was unfortunate in his biographer. The 
Cavaliere Carlo de’ Rosmini, whose three-volume work, published 
in 1808, is still the standard biography, was a man of industry and 
diligence who tried hard to be fair and judicious, but he was in many 
ways ill-equipped for his task. Just as the fact that he knew no 
Greek prevented him from deriving much material from Filelfo’s 
extensive correspondence in that language, so his moral limitations 
precluded real comprehension of much that had been written by 
Filelfo in a language that was familiar, but a spirit that was alien. 

Rosmini was, or felt that he must appear to be, a pudibund and 
modest man. As we read his biography, we time and again almost 
fancy that we see him at work in his study: he peeks between the 
covers of a book by Filelfo, he shrieks “Orribile oscenita!’’ and, 
clutching his skirts about his withered shanks, he scurries to a dark 
corner to hide his blushes. A man who delivered a vote of thanks to 
God that Filelfo’s epigrams had never been printed, since they would 
doubtless have contributed to the moral delinquency of the continent 
of Europe, was, in sum, ill-endowed by nature to be the biographer 
and critic of a writer who constantly alludes to sex with the freedom, 
though not with the morbidity, of a modern psychologist. For 
Filelfo, sex was one of the inseparable concomitants of life and he 
found all its manifestations of interest: the moderation or indulgence 
of his friends, the real or supposed aberrations or perversions of his 
enemies, the temptations to which his own children were exposed, 
the amatory scandals of the town in which he was living, and the 





§ John Addington Symonds, in the fourth chapter of his Revival of Learning 
( = Renaissance in Italy, 2 vols., New York [1935], 1, p. 458), remarks, apropos 
of Filelfo’s “impudent” solicitation of a bishopric, “It may be remembered 
that Pietro Aretino hinted he should like to be a cardinal.” 
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number and character of the filles de joie who could be numbered 
among a city’s assets.* And all these he mentions on every occasion!® 
with that neat economy of precise and unambiguous speech that is 
possible only in an ancient language—a vocabulary equally removed 
from the artificiality of medical terminology and from the repulsive 
vulgarisms or silly euphemisms used in the gutter and modern novels. 
Most of the satires and epigrams contain some passage painful to 
the onestd of the good Rosmini, and he naturally exaggerated their 
orribile oscenita by elaborate deprecation. . 

An even stronger feeling compelled Rosmini to censure with 
explicit and vigorous condemnation passages and works which deal 
disrespectfully with the Papacy and clergy, and inevitably his pen 
was much exercised in the composition of a biography of a man 
who had found much to denounce in the members of the contem- 
porary church and whose virulent tongue was only rarely restrained 
by an expectation of favours from ecclesiastical sources. Rosmini’s 
bias is fully understandable; when we remember that he was a 
contemporary of the French Revolution, and had with his own eyes 
seen the buds of raison and liberté bring forth in due season the san- 
guinary flowers of loot and murder, we may even commend sincerely 
his real effort to be fair to Filelfo, but we must at the same time 
recognize that he frequently impugns unnecessarily the motives of 
Filelfo’s criticism. Again, the great name of the Medici is so fre- 
quently written on the fairest pages of the history of Italian culture 
that to most cultivated readers all the members of that family are 
seen in the luminous distances of a past age as figures bright with the 
reflected radiance of the painters and poets who adorned their 


® So actually in his list of the many amenities and natural advantages of 
Siena, which he reviews at the opening of Sat. v, 10. This is not really incon- 
sistent with his protest in the same satire against kinds of debauchery of 
which he disapproves or with his rebuke to the Genoese in the second half of 
1x, 10, for (a) maintaining brothels on the public square where their activities 
must necessarily be witnessed by girls and women who frequent the market 
on legitimate business, and (b) permitting the maid servants of respectable 
households to practice prostitution in their spare time. 

10 More noteworthy than the direct discussions are the many instances in 
which Filelfo turns to such matters for an apt metaphor or a brutal illustra- 
tion. For example, the plagiarist who has appropriated some of Filelfo’s trans- 
lations from Plutarch and sought to conceal his theft by suppressing some 
passages of the translation has “circumcised’’ Plutarch (vit, 3). A meditation 
on the vicissitudes of human fortune suggests the equal instability of man’s 
ambition, and the fatal bent of human nature which leads it in incessant 
pursuit of what it does not have: “‘cunnus et mentula semper externasque 
novasque dapes ... variat mutatque vicissim” (v1, 7). 
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court; to this charm Rosmini was susceptible, and it was for this 
reason, perhaps, that he was less than fair to a man who quarrelled 
bitterly with Cosimo, and boasted that he had “‘held up the swine- 
faced tyrant of Florence to the eternal reprobation of all mankind.’’™ 

Rosmini’s prejudices are refracted by, and multiply reflected in, 
the learned and widely circulated work of Symonds, whose brilliant 
and substantially accurate panorama of the Renaissance derives some 
added colour from the Victorian indignations of its author. Perhaps 
few serious readers of Symonds have felt much curiosity about the 
“infamous satires” of Filelfo, “the most nauseous compositions that 
coarse spite and filthy fancy ever spawned.’’* These are, however, 
the satires which so pleased the genial Nicholas V that, although they 
were dedicated to Alphonso of Naples, he presented their author 
with a purse of 500 ducats. This fact is, as Symonds pointedly 
remarks, a commentary on the age. The judicious reader, remember- 
ing that Nicholas was in practice the most enlightened of all the 
pontiffs of the Renaissance," will also see in this fact a commentary 
on Symonds. 

It is my purpose here to describe briefly the work which so exer- 
cised the superlatives in Symonds’ vocabulary, in the hope that it 
will be found not unworthy of consideration as a document of im- 
portance to the social and literary history of the Renaissance. 

The Satirarum hecatostichén decades decem consist, as the title 
indicates, of ten books, or decades. Each decade consists of ten 
satires. And each satire consists of exactly one hundred lines. This 
exact and meticulous stichometry has, naturally, inspired some 
sarcastic comments on the Muse that doled out her inspiration in 
such nicely measured doses.'* Whatever its literary shortcomings," 
the arrangement of the satires corresponds to a deep and naive 


11 See the eloquent tribute by Giovanni Papini, ‘La grandezza italiana de 
Medici,” La Rinascita, 11 (1939), 163-175. 

13 Ep. xvii, 21, 1. 

18 Op. cit., 1, 437. 

14 Nicholas’s many services to the cause of learning are, perhaps, most 
fully chronicled by Domenico Georgi in the “Disquisitio”’ annexed to his 
Vita Nicolai V, Romae, 1742. 

1% E.g. Symonds, op. cit., 1, 457. 

16 Filelfo may well have realized that a stichometric arrangement would be 
of the greatest advantage in assuring accurate transmission of his work. It is 
an excellent safeguard against both the loss of lines and interpolations, and 
many a problem of textual criticism would be solved if we knew exactly how 
many lines of verse were contained in a given book of Lucretius, Propertius, 


or Ovid. 
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instinct for symmetry in the soul of its writer. Filelfo had a veritable 
passion for precise symmetrical arrangements: his collections of 
odes and of epigrams, and even his epic poem are all organized in 
units of a fixed number of lines, and, curiously enough, he was able 
to import the same symmetrical organization into his personal life: 
he takes a kind of childish pride in the fact that his three wives, 
with some assistance from occasional concubines, bore him exactly 
two dozen children—one dozen male and one dozen female. 

The satires were composed in the middle period of Filelfo’s life, 
and can be dated with fair approximation from internal evidence. 
With the exception of the first or dedicatory piece, they all seem to be 
arranged in order of composition.'’ The earliest in date seems to have 
been written in the winter of 1432 while Filelfo was still lecturing in 
Florence, and the civil turmoil, which ended in the return of Cosimo 
de’ Medici and the flight of Filelfo to Siena, was yet in its incipient 
stages. By the time that the patricians carried out their coup d’ état 
in September 1433, Filelfo had completed the first three decades, and 
eight more satires were written before January 1435. The five books 
which form the first half of the work close with a valediction to 
Siena, which he left in the last days of 1439. The next four books are 
the product of his brief sojourn in Bologna, and the longest period 
of tranquility that he enjoyed, the seven and one-half years that he 
spent at Milan under the protection and patronage of Filippo Maria 
Visconti. The ninth book and part of the tenth book were written 
during the agitated existence of the ill-starred Ambrosian Republic, 
and the collection was completed in December 1448.'* The com- 
position of the Satirae, in other words, was begun when their author 
was thirty-four, and, extending over a period of sixteen years, was 
brought to a conclusion when he was fifty. The first part of the satires 
is the earliest of his major works, since the two books of Convivia 
Mediolanensia, prose miscellanies of erudition in the manner of 
Macrobius and Athenzus, were not written until 1443. 

Filelfo often comments on the human capacity for self-delusion, 
blissfully unaware that his own pretensions to the laurel crown 
might have served as a perfect illustration. The major deficiencies 


17 T have ncced a few slight discrepancies, but these are probably due to the 
avthcr’s revision of his work rather than to displacement of the satires which 
contain them. 

18 The subscription reads: ‘‘Franciscus Philelfus huic satyrarum operi ex- 
tremam manum Mediolani imposuit die Martis kalé. Decembribus, anno a 
Natali Christiano M.CCCC.XLVIII.” 
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of his work as a poet may conveniently be inspected in the opening 
lines of the satire!® which he intended to be the modern counterpart 
of the famous sixth satire of Juvenal. 


Claude forés postisque seri, iunge Srdine vectés, 
ostia quaeque sud geminftis rdbore valvis 
assiduus manire para; sit idnua multa 
asservata mand; teneat [vestibula custés 
5 pervigil, atque preméns cancellus more fenestras 
ferreus insidias compéscat et Eminus omnés 
propulset: nunquam ipse tamen muliebria vités 
prodigia atque dolés. Mirum est, qué fémina callet, 
ingenium. Scelerum cum sécum perdita versat 
10 mille vias, nihil hde ménstré est audacius and, 
nec magis horrendum, siquandé6 dira libidé 
aut odium stimulat. Cirum Médéa parentem 
déseruit fratremque secins furibunda necfvit 
dum sequitur moechum. 


While there is, undoubtedly, a certain blunt vigor of conception, 
this, obviously, is not the kind of work which calls for discussion 
of the placing of cesure, or of the elegant refinements of verse and 
diction. We have here, first of all, a false quantity in vestibula—an 
error of which Filelfo is guilty approximately once in a hundred 
lines.”° In the following line, Filelfo writes the singular cancellus, 
although good usage requires the plural. These are fair specimens of 
his characteristic blunders in the use of Latin—blunders which, to 
be sure, are relatively slight when compared to the enormities 


191, 9. In my quotations from the Satirae I use the edition of 1502 cited 
above, which may have been prepared from Filelfo’s own manuscript, but is 
certainly the work of a printer who made no effort to understand the text. I 
have therefore disregarded the punctuation, which frequently serves only to 
make the text unintelligible, and have silently corrected the orthographic 
abnormalities and the very frequent typographical errors. Since I have had 
at my disposal neither rotographs of an autograph manuscript, nor a collation 
of the available sources for the text, the reader will understand that my quo- 
tations are not intended to represent a definitive text. I have set the double 
dagger ({) only before words which are metrically or syntactically unaccepta- 
ble by the rules of Latinity; I have considered good writers of even so late a 
period as the Fourth Century sufficient precedent for usages which I have left 
unmarked, although they depart from strictly Classical standards. Finally, 
since Filelfo’s lines frequently do not move with the smooth metrical flow of 
good verse, I have thought to consult the reader’s convenience by marking all 
long vowels with the macron and have used the circumflex to indicate con- 
traction. I hope that those who find this practice unpleasantly reminiscent of 
school books wili pardon the innovation. 

20 The next instance occurs in line 54 of the same satire, where mdtula 
forms a dactyl—again in the penultimate foot. Filelfo may have thought that 
the spelling was mattula. He may have considered some of the false quantities 
in penultimate feet to be justified by a kind of poetic license. 
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perpetrated under the cover of the darkness of the Middle Ages, and 
concerning which it would ill become us, who have at our elbows 
the finest works of lexicographic and grammatical reference that 
human industry has ever produced, to be supercilious. Filelfo wrote 
without a single work of reference—dictionary, gradus, or even 
grammar—worthy of the name, and he necessarily drew almost 
entirely upon the resources of a memory which should excite the 
respectful envy of any critic. Where he errs, it is highiy probable 
that he errs, not because his memory has misled him, but because 
it has too faithfully recorded the reading of a corrupt (but not 
obviously corrupt) text.”! 

More serious are the faults which arise, not from inadequate 
knowledge, but from a kind of insensitivity to the potentialities of 
verse. The reader will have noted in the fifth line more obscurely 
standing alone and contributing nothing to the meaning,” and he 
will have suspected that it is mere filler. In line seven a normally 
emphatic word, zpse, is so pointlessly introduced for the same pur- 
pose that it really detracts from the force of the statement. At the 
end of line ten, the ablative of unus, a word which may be described 
as one of Filelfo’s major vices, is a conspicuous court-plaster used 
to patch up metrically a line whose effective meaning it spoils by a 
kind of anticlimactic emphasis. In the next line stqguando, one sus- 
pects, is an attenuation of the meaning; Filelfo wanted to say ‘“‘when- 
ever, every time that,’’ but has grasped a metrical convenience. 
Perhaps a similar reason may explain the somewhat exasperating 
present participles which are either redundant or, as in line fourteen, 


*! The more one works with the early Humanists, the more sharply one 
perceives how great was the handicap under which they laboured. For an 
interesting and pathetic series of examples, examine, with lexicon and texts 
at hand, the details of the recriminations exchanged by Filelfo and Martius 
(Invectivae in Franciscum Philelphum, edidit Ladislaus Juhdsz, Lipsiae, 1932). 
They quarrel furiously, for example, over the scansion of Polyhymnia; both 
are wrong: Martius had a corrupt text of Ovid, Filelfo a corrupt text of 
Horace—and each suspected, alas, the other’s good faith. Filelfo wrote 
Ticinus on the authority of a corruption in Claudian; and Martius happened 
to consult a better manuscript. By coincidence, both men found the same 
plausible corruption in their texts of Juvenal, v, 10, and sought to build on 
that textual quicksand fantastic, but divergent, palaces of metrical license. A 
dozen similar examples of misunderstanding might be culled from Martius’ 
second invective alone. 

** It is probably to be understood as meaning ‘‘as usual’’—unless we should 
print ‘‘{méré.”’ The latter reading deserves serious consideration. The word 
is Plautine (e.g. Stich. 641: “‘méré hoc fit atque stulté’’), and words of such 
provenience are not uncommon in Filelfo, constituting yet another source of 
metrical errors, for the structure of dramatic verse was not well understood 
by anyone in the Fifteenth Century. 
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anticipate all the force of the verb, so that after the powerful figure, 
fratrem secans, the line limps to a weak and inglorious conclusion in 
necavit, which seems, after what has gone before, a useless common- 
place and a tautology. Warned by these flagrant examples, the 
reader soon comes to suspect—perhaps, in a few cases, unjustly— 
that the order of Filelfo’s words is determined by metrical consider- 
ations.” As every schoolboy who has read Vergil with any intelligence 
knows, the Latin language is an unrivalled instrument for poetic 
creation precisely because the strength of its syntax gives the greatest 
possible freedom in the arrangement of words, so that a poet can, 
with the highest art, paint his picture step by step before the reader’s 
eyes, drawing outlines and adding colours in the order of their emo- 
tional importance until, with the conclusion of the sentence, the 
finished picture suddenly takes permanent and unforgettable form. 
On the level of great poetic creation, the architectonic use of word 
order is the essense of the creation, and the metrical exigencies are 
merely a secondary matter to which the poet, to be sure, attends in 
good time, but as a separate detail. To let the metrical pattern dictate 
the word order is to invert the process of creation—a perversion 
strictly comparable to that which arises in English when the poet- 
aster permits the dictionary of rhymes to dictate the content of his 
verse. 

The verses which we have quoted provide also illustration of 
Filelfo’s straining of metaphor. The cancellus premens fenestras is 
bad enough—the bars, of course, do not really press upon the win- 
dows, and why should we here hyperbolically pretend that they do? 
—but the reader when he reaches eminus omnes propulset is apt to 
wonder whether Filelfo knew what the adverb really means. The 
bars, fighting at a distance, drive the intruders away, i.e. the would- 
be intruders, seeing the bars, retreat without attempting to approach 
the windows. Filelfo may have imagined that this was an effective 
trope, but I suspect that most readers will find it merely irritating.™ 

Occasionally as we travel through Filelfo’s versified discourses 
under the rather gray skies of his poetic insensitivity, there is a ray 
of sunlight on the peaks, and a brilliant colour that we remember. 
For Filelfo does occasionally achieve a vivid and felicitous line in 


23 Sometimes the result is a tortured word-order, of which these lines from 
vI, 9 are a concise example: 
Flamma, puellarés oculi, quam, lingua mamillae 
spirivére simul... . 
The meaning, of course, is famma quam oculi, lingua, et mamillae spiraverunt. 
* For another abuse of metaphor, see note 55, below. 
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which words, sense, and rhythm unite in the harmony that is poetry. 
Such, for example, is the picture of Helen sailing away from Greece: 


ad Troiana procix meretrix incendia vastis 
flactibus advehitur.™ 


Or again, the plight of man who gropes his way through a world of 
unseen forces becomes a real experience with the fine phrase 


caeca sub nocte vagamur 
per scopulds saliente sald.” 


While, of course, Filelfo’s best passages owe something to his classical 
models, the fact that the majority of them involve reference to the 
ocean suggests that they owe their existence partly to some particu- 
lar sensitivity of Filelfo’s mind to the impressiveness of great waters, 
perhaps the effect of memories of his voyages to and from Con- 
stantinople. 

With the exception of a few fine lines, Filelfo’s performance is 
such that we must deny to him true poetic power. If we extend our 
scrutiny to the larger unit, we find full confirmation of our feeling 
that we are dealing with versified prose. The essentially pedestrian 
movement of Filelfo’s thought may, perhaps, be more quickly 
discerned from a translation of a typical satire than from a multi- 
plication of brief quotations. I believe that the following version 
fairly represents the first satire of the sixth decade, in which Filelfo 
plays Polonius to his eldest and dearest son: 


Marius Philelphus, my son, dearer to me than life, your father’s unique hope 
and joy, if you persevere in following my precepts, you will repay both your- 
self and me by becoming a great and illustrious man. As a child and a son 
you should obey your parent, for you cannot yet discern with certainty every- 
thing that will profit you. Youth and the untried strength of your heart pre- 
vent you from knowing what things are best to do; so that if you strive to 
obey the father who admonishes you rightly, you will have thereby exhibited 
a first great accomplishment in honour. But he who, unable to follow the 
right by himself, spurns admonition, is a man in every way worthless and 
useless. First, son, in prayer seek God with unremitting piety from the depth 
of your heart. Extol him; worship him, who with wondrous rod rules the 
heavens, the earth, the fiery orbs, the flying winds, and the waves. If, how- 
ever, you yearn to know him, you will know him well, so long as you know 
yourself and your own mind, which is said to be his image—for our mind is 
itself a mirror of the God of Heaven, and it is through it, as through a clear 
glass, that we can with keener eyes extend our gaze to the world’s utmost 
verge and behold the exalted Thunderer, and enjoy the earned rewards of our 
toil. Therefore, my son, protect the mirror of which we have spoken from 
every stain: let no foreign breath cloud it—not the allurements of your body 
nor pride in its empty beauty. Go within: seek everything within thyself’ 


% 1,9, 19 f. 
% v1, 7. 
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The beauty of the face departs and the smooth sheen of the skin; but beauty 
of the mind endures through all ages. The body dies; the golden mind knows 
nothing of death—the mind which, if it remains uncorrupt and conscious 
of no crime, is finally borne aloft to ethereal citadels. For what, after all, can 
deceitful Fortune provide that is of so much worth that the immortal good 
of life should yield to terrible death? So devote yourself utterly, my son, to 
virtue; surrender no part of yourself, child, to vice. There are many things for 
you to observe, but this second to none: that you persevere in a holy self- 
restraint, and be modest. Strive to set a limit to your words and deeds. Be- 
ware of Bacchus and gluttonous Ceres: these wear out both body and mind. 
Flee from the whole race of perverts as from the plague. Loathe, my son, 
every one of the impious men whom the madness of their accursed minds has 
driven astray, and whom the Furies that rise seditiously in the heart have 
made forgetful of themselves: they have taught the male sex to endure female 
shame through every kind of disgrace and sin. Shun, my boy, evil company. 
Turn to your own generation, and select youths of modest mien, whom you 
may make your associates, companions and dear comrades. If any one older 
than you seeks your company and flatters you, shrewdly observe his un- 
steady eyes and his changing countenance. If now there is a pallor in his face 
and now a flush, and if the voice of the speaker falters in the midst of his 
speech, or if sweat runs on his face, or if he pants—beware of that man, my 
son, for he is laying snares for you, and hopes to find you defenseless. Already 
he has placed himself in the ambush; already the beast is holding the prey 
in his black mouth. Swifter than the wind, snatch yourself away. See to it 
that his own hopes delude the knave. But if, perchance, there should be 
someone who is not charmed by the glow of the skin or the brief springtime of 
puberty, but instead loves that which is loveable to all men strong in integ- 
rity, the inward signs of an honourable character, place yourself in his hands; 
let him mould you to good manners; let him, revered, show to you the road 
to an honourable life; and let him advise you and teach you by what arts you 
may surpass the years of Nestor, and live honoured for all time, and survive 
beyond all fear of extinction. 

I would have you in the Pythagorean manner speak late and little, and 
never say anything at all in public unless you have first turned over in your 
mind what is to be said. See to it that all who are present like and admire 
what you say. Strive to make certain that you will nowhere be deemed a 
trifler or unwelcome, and that no man will think you a babbler or importu- 
nate. Shun the suspicion of arrogance. Avoid all insults, the bane of a mordant 
tongue, and silly sarcasms. Listen much and speak little. Remember, son, to 
behave with courtesy to the honourable, and strive that no man may have a 
right to call you rude. 

Devote yourself to those arts for love of which you have turned your steps 
towards Thrace.?” Never let the Morning Star find you stretched out in the 
sluggish blankets of your bed. And let not Hesperus find you there, but keep 
vigil: too much sleep burdens the limbs and dulls the mind. Remain alert, and 
beware lest you dislike the beautiful toil of study. Keep before you the repu- 
tation that will be yours if you return to Italy and revisit your father’s house, 
a man serious, learned, sagacious; and strong in eloquence. 

If from time to time you wish to lighten your work with play, play—but 
play those games in which treacherous Chance can play no part, or the die 
give to all a single name.** Prefer the games which make some return in noble 

27 Marius was sent to Constantinople in 1439 to complete his education in 
a country in which Greek was spoken. He was then thirteen. 

28 Te. “fool.” 
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strength of body or honourable skill. You may exercise in the palwstra. You 
may run races in the wide Hippodrome. Or else with flying arrow seek the 
soaring birds, and pierce the nimble goats with the flung javelin. Or turn to 
numbers that keep measure with the tuneful lyre. Play the games in which 
learned Xenophon says Cyrus was wont to take sport, or those which Lycur- 
gus with wondrous prudence decreed in Sparta for the fashioning of honour. 
Believe me, no other game can be fairer, no other better for you, nor is there 
one which more efficaciously banishes every harsh care and toil, than that in 
which you give yourself wholly to the fostering virtues. Golden virtue lightens 
cares and refreshes the mind with joy, and makes one happy. 


It may safely be assumed that Marius, like Laertes, asked for no 
amplification of his father’s apopemptic precepts. Youth had much 
to endure in ages unprovided with the superstitions which today 
liberate it from the obligation to listen to tedious talk about morals. 
Filelfo’s was a commonplace system of morality, a little relieved, 
perhaps, by the earnestness with which it is expressed.?* His discourse 
may, however, be taken as fairly representative of the orientation of 
his thought. Essentially in harmony with the opinions which their 
author elsewhere expresses and with the conduct of a man who seems 
scrupulously to have discharged his obligations to others,*° his advice 
to his son is to some extent a depiction of his own character, and the 
attentive observer of mankind will not in this context doubt the 
sincerity of even the injunctions against sarcasm and discourtesy, 
although they are offered by a man notorious for his violent temper 
and his savage polemics. 

Although Filelfo’s distinct lack of asceticism in the conduct of 
his own life has won for him a reputation as an ‘outrageous pagan,’’*! 
he evidently had a simple Christian faith that is not to be found in 
some of the other early Humanists. His rather sober and pessimistic 
temperament, his concern with the morality of quotidian life, kept 
almost constantly on his lips allusions to the goodness of God and the 
certainty of a judgement that will reward virtue and punish sin.” 
His was not the tolerant pleasure in the spectacle of the comédie 


29 Cf. x, 5, a similar address to his son Xenophon. 

°° It has not, perhaps, been sufficiently remarked that Filelfo on several 
occasions, notably when he held lectureships in Bologna and Florence, scrupu- 
lously declined the flattering offers of much larger salaries made to him by 
cities which hoped to induce him to leave his post before the expiration of the 
period of time for which he had engaged himself. To one such offer he replies 
in a letter, ap. Rosm. 1, 133f.: ‘‘Num boni viri et gravis officium putas suae 
deesse fidei emolumenti maioris gratia?’ Cf. ibid., 139, 142. On his experience 
at Bologna, see Rosmini, op. cit., 1, 26ff. 

3! Symonds, op. cit., 1, 457. 

® E.g. vi, 5. 
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humaine that enabled Poggio to be nominally a Christian without 
really thinking of Christianity except in occasional moments of 
dejection, when, for example, he felt himself stranded and alone in 
barbarous England.* Filelfo’s mind lacked the incisive critical 
spirit which enabled Valla to illuminate for all who could read rightly 
the paradox inherent in a religion which did not explain how an 
infinitely good and omniscient God could create men with inherent 
vices which doom them to damnation,* and he lacked also the strong 
sense of physical beauty which led Valla to write in the De voluptate 
as though he had himself glimpsed the nymphs and fauns sporting 
in a moonlit glade. 

Although Filelfo in his satires once resorts to the Socratic argument 
that death can be no evil, since it must bring either total extinction 
or a new and presumably more pleasant phase of life,** there seems 
never to have been any real doubt in his mind concerning the im- 
mortality of the soul. He, no doubt, did hope to meet again his 
beloved Theodora in Heaven.* He had, however, little interest in, 
or patience with, the subtleties of theology or philosophy. The 
question of the interrelationship of the Trinity, which was currently 
agitating the Orthodox and Roman Churches, evidently had no 
meaning for him, for even allowing for the conventions of a Humanis- 
tic vocabulary, in which the Christian deity becomes the Ruler of 
Olympus and the Thunderer, it is probable that a person who had 
thought much on the enigmatic relationship between Father and 
Son would have hesitated to apply to Christ the epithet deiim genitor. 
In the fourth satire of the fifth book Filelfo considers briefly the 
various arguments concerning the nature of the soul only to dismiss 
them as irrelevant: whatever the soul is, it is what God made; it is 
therefore part of us and will pass to Olympus after our death. That 
is all we need to know. It is worthy of note, however, that Filelfo 
goes on to make, apparently without realizing it, one extremely 
important assumption: he identifies the soul with the mind, ‘which 
alone, being incorruptible, makes us similar to the supreme God.’’*’ 
This assumption is present in all of Filelfo’s explicit references to 
immortality. In his conception it is the mind which by its own 


3% Ep. 1, 13 (1 use the only complete edition, that of Thomas de Tonellis, 3 
voll., Florentiae, 1832-1861). 

* De libero arbitrio, edidit Maria Anfossi, Fierenze, 1934. 

% y, 6. 

% vi, 3. 

a7 y, 4. 
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virti, by its own activity in the acquisition of knowledge and wisdom, 
raises us above bestiality. What place in the scheme of things is 
allotted to mere goodness, to mere right-doing dissociated from intel 
lectual development, is a question which, apparently, never occurred 
to him. What of the simple in heart, of the peasant and the fool, who 
by circumstance or their own nature are incapable of self-cultivation? 
For them Filelfo has no word. For him, the immortal part of man is 
the mind, the thinking, rather than the feeling, organism. And it is 
the virtus of that mind, developed by education and thought, which 
makes man worthy of immortality: mens fata repellet.** It would be 
a mistake to argue from Filelfo’s silence about the humbler soul 
which has mere naiveté to commend it, that he held anything ap- 
proaching the Stoic conception of selective immortality; but the 
very fact that the problem evidently did not occur to him or concern 
him is significant in itself. 

As men of that discerning age were wont to do, Filelfo made a clear 
dichotomy between the religion and its ministers, and did not hesitate 
on occasion to produce vigorous denunciations of ecclesiastics. His 
severe strictures on the preaching friars*® are so much in harmony 
with the utterances of his contemporaries that they must be accepted 
as evidence of an extraordinarily widespread corruption and prof- 
ligacy. It would scarcely be worth while to detail this chronicle of 
debasement. I should, however, like to conclude this brief notice of 
Filelfo’s religious views by calling attention to a satire that seems to 
me a remarkable instance of what Humanists sometimes permitted 
themselves to say—and, if you wish, of the temerity with which 
Filelfo could counsel circumspection. 

The fourth satire of the second decade is addressed to Valla and 
was evidently evoked by a reading of Valla’s celebrated demonstra- 
tion that the so-called Donation of Constantine was a forgery.*° 
Filelfo, who has also read some form of the De voluptate, virtually 
identifies Valla with Epicurus, but does not seem disturbed by any of 
the questions that might have occurred to an orthodox mind. Instead, 
he warns Valla that he is risking his life for his intellectual con- 
victions, and counsels him to avoid offense to the constituted powers 
and prudently to consult his own interests, as befits a man of the 


world: 


38 x, 5, 100. 

39 See especially v, 3; cf. m, 5. 

40 It can, incidentally, be called into evidence, if necessary, to refute the 
mistaken impression, which still persists in some quarters, that Valla con- 
cealed his authorship of the work during his lifetime. 
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NA&tus id aetatis, cui iam pridentia rérum 

multaérum callénsque peritia débet adesse, 

car ea ndn néris tibi quae condicere possint? 
Urging Valla to abstain from suicidal criticism of the Church, and 
to seek in poetic composition the true immortality, the immortale 
famae decus which is to be esteemed above all the wealth of Croesus, 
Filelfo enforces his counsels of prudence by a parallel in which he 
calmly identifies the contemporary episcopacy with the high priests 
of the Jews. I translate, with a little condensation, his argument: 
The high priests did not blush to nail the King of the Gods to the cross 
when he dwelt incarnate among men. Think you that those who contrived 
the death of Christ will spare Valla, if you give them an opportunity to ac- 
cuse you? If He who spoke the truth paid the penalty of death because he 
spoke what was not pleasing, what condign rewards will be given to you, 
Valla, if in a whisper you prove that Constantine did not give whatever they 
want him to have given? .. . (Say no more of the Donation of Constantine or 
the letter of Abgarus) for the fury of priests is monstrous and mad when 
anyone tries by either reason or stratagem to diminish their sacks of silver or 
the slothful ease of their fat lives. 


With this example of Filelfo’s exercise of the circumspection which 
he preaches, I leave to other occasions a more exact definition of 
Filelfo’s somewhat elastic faith.*! 

Of his office as a satirist Filelfo took a very serious, if, to the blasé 
taste of later times, a somewhat naive view, declaring: 


Cinctis bella malis indicimus; arma ministrat 
fortia vel Nemesis vel mentis cénscia virtus.” 


He believed quite seriously in the power of the pen to establish in 
this world a kind of justice higher than that which lies within the 
cognizance of the law; the satiric poets, apportioning praise and 
blame, could exalt and could damn: 


Praemia pré meritis nam reddere cuique solémus: 
Integritaés quéscumque probat, redimimus amoenis 
laudibus; impdrés aeternis mittimus umbris.“ 


He even goes so far as to associate the satiric poet with God when he 
solemnly warns his readers that no degree of prosperity or worldly 
power can make it possible to do wrong with impunity: 


Nam panit peccfita Deus.... 
. sunt et satirae quae vulnere sontis, 





‘t It may, however, be worth while in passing to notice that he evidently 
believed the strange rumor that the Antichrist, when he appeared, would wear 
the Tiara: ‘‘maximus ipse sacerdos. . . . Antichristus erit’’ (v1, 9). 

42 I 1 

he 
4 yi, 2. 
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quod merufre, trucés affligunt, nalla timentés 
régna.“ 


The office of a self-appointed censor morum is not one calculated 
to endear a writer to his fellow men, and it is an hypothesis worthy 
of consideration that some of the antagonisms which Filelfo excited 
during his residence in Florence and cherished with such immoderate 
fury in later years may well have had their origin in an indiscreet 
attempt to assume the réle of Juvenal among his contemporaries. 
Although deficient in urbanity, Filelfo does not posé as one of 
“unco guid’”’—homines sumus, non numina caeli*—and does not, 
for example, denounce luxury except when he finds it associated 
with an attitude of condescension toward, or contempt for, the 
studies to which he had devoted himself. He even succeeds in re- 
counting, with something of the spirit of Boccaccio, a little comedy 
arising from a husband’s efforts to use his wife’s intercession to ob- 
tain the favour of the lady of whom he is enamoured.* Filelfo, 
altnough he regarded his first wife with pride in her illustrious 
lineage*’ and with obvious affection, describing her as the paragon 
of all womanly virtues and charms,‘* and although he found his 
second wife to be all that he could have desired and felt for her also 
a tender affection,*® took in general so cynical a view of feminine 
nature that he advises bridegrooms to consummate their marriages 
in the daytime, for otherwise they cannot be sure of their brides’ 
virginity,®° and assures husbands that feminine cunning will render 
vain, all the vigilance by which a man may seek to preserve his 
wife 3 honour.*! Women, he continues, fall into two classes: those 
who’ are petulantibus astris progenitae, who are innately vicious 
and ‘cannot be tamed by either art or force, and the more tract- 
able,: who, if properly educated at a sufficiently early age and 
prot:'cted from the lewd conversation habitual to nurses and fe- 
male}servants, have a chance to attain the probity of Penelope, 
whos celebrated chastity is attributed to the education given 
her biy Phemius. That Filelfo was less successful as a mentor than 


es 

“ vin, 2. 

© rit 4. 

“1,37. 

‘7 Ske was the daughter of the learned Johannes Chrysoloras and a de- 
scenda$t of the Palaeologi, the Imperial family of Constantinople. 

“ “4 3; ef. x, 8. 

49 yx?! 8. 
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the Homeric bard appears from his account of the difficulty of pre- 
venting daughters from turning to various perversions in their 


tender years.” 
Filelfo’s most bitter objurgations are directed against the prev- 


alent vice of which he most strongly and emphatically disapproved, 
pxderasty, on which his satires provide an extensive commentary. 
Those who are interested in this aspect of social history of the 
Renaissance should note that the vice was particularly propagated 
by the elementary school teachers, both ecclesiastic and lay.™ 

Like many another man of learning, Filelfo was convinced—and 
perhaps not mistakenly—that he possessed ability as a statesman, 
and he quite openly sought, although he never found, an opportunity 
to exercise his talents in the direction of human affairs; his failure 
ever to attain such a position may have been the major disappoint- 
ment of his life. His frankest and most unabashed bid for political 
power is a satire™ addressed to ‘“‘Rhomaeus,”’ the chief of the tempo- 
rarily prepollent faction in Bologna, to whom he quite unabashedly 
suggests a partnership based on Romeo’s power and the wisdom 
which Filelfo has gathered from his long experience of men: 


7 Si mécum partfris onus, vir magne, quod inis 
sustentaés humeris, melius fortasse gubernés 
nivis iter. Tai multa potes. Nds, multa per orbem 
10 undique flictivagum variis éventibus aisque 
experti, ménstrire viam, quae dacere tadtum 
in portum vel sdla queat, si posse fatémur, 
nilla tuum capiat velut admiritio pectus. 
Si Laértiadae permultum prdfuit, Slim 
15 quod calléns éversa sacrae post moenia Troiae 
errfrat, varias penitus iactatus in dris 
dum mentés hominum multérum ndvit et urbés,— 
si pius Aenéas, longé super aequora vectus, 
mille viis perpessus iter sibi fécit ad astra,— 
20 haec exempla monent tibi mé, qui plidrima praeséns 
expertus nérim, ndn dignum limine pelli.™ 


82 rv, 2; ef. 1, 9 on the activities of daughters after their parents, “the old 
walrus”’ (vitulus marinus) and his wife, have retired for the night. 

531, 8; , 5; ef. 1v, 2. Filelfo’s accusations are confirmed by the amazing 
confessions of Pacificus Maximus, Hecatelegium, 1, 2 (Ad Paulinum). 

5411, 9. 

55 The reader will have noticed the awkwardness of unis {line 7), usque (10), 
and velut (13), which probably owe their presence to a wish to fill out the 
metrical line. One suspects, also, that vias is not a bold metaphor, but merely 
an attempt to say casas metrically; plurima (20) and the two participles which 
follow it are probably dictated by a desire for emphasis. The impropriety or 
strained metaphor of fluctivagum (10) is such that one wonders whether it is 
not a mistake for fluctivagi or fluctisonum. It is astonishing that Filelfo wrote 
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In what follows, Filelfo naturally avoids a too specific statement of 
policy, which might lead to discussion of details, but, after pointing 
out the advantageous situation of Bologna and the fact that it pos- 
sessed what would now be called a “self-contained economy,” he 
identifies two principal causes of distress: (1) the city is considered 
a key-position by every condottiere who aims at the conquest of 
Italy, and therefore is subjected to his attempts to win influence in 
the city, and (2) the factionalism of the inhabitants themselves. The 
remedy for the first is a kind of isolationism. For the second, which 
is partly a reflection of the prevailing conditions in Italy and partly 
the result of an habit of contentiousness fostered by litigation and 
excessive preoccupation with legal technicalities— 

Nam légum studium idrisque inidria tanta 

quot rabulas civilis alit litisque magistrés!** 
he proposes the cultural education that was, perhaps, the Human- 
ists’ deepest faith. The study of poetry, eloquence, and philosophy 
(including ‘‘great Aristotle’’ and ‘divine Plato’’) will give character 
to the young men whom Bologna bears for a renascens saeclum, and 
in their breasts extinguish the thirst for the blood of fellow citizens 
that is now the city’s major weakness. The satire terminates with a 
strong hint that Romeo cannot hope to build a stable government 
on the temporary supremacy of a faction: 

Nam timed, Rhémaee, nimis dum litibus haerés 

civilique odiéd, né té Fortina relinquat. 
While Filelfo’s obvious simplification of the problem naturally seems 
naive in an age in which political thought is focused on means, rather 
than ends, its very simplicity may a little commend it to those who 
are at last growing weary of the chatterers who imagine that 
systems are substitutes for men. The factionalism which was, indeed 





novit (17) where he must have meant noscit; whether he was carelessly re- 
producing the aorists in the well-known lines of the Odyssey, or misled by the 
peculiar (but logical) use of the perfect tense of the verb in Latin, is uncertain. 

56 The phrase lis civilis is, of course, intended to suggest that this form of 
dissension easily passes to bellum civile. Like Petrarch, but unlike Salutati, 
Filelfo had a strong aversion for the lawyers of his own day, whom he regarded 
as a race of pettifogging shysters and described (11, 2) as ‘‘hebetes stolidae 
ruditatis alumni... qui nil aliud nisi vendere nugas edidicére, .. . gram- 
maticae expertes.” Cf. v1, 8, where the lawyer is subjected, inter alia multa, 
to the reproach: ‘‘Fallax vendis opem quem debes ferre clienti.’? On the gen- 
eral question of legal mores, it would be interesting to know whether the 
judge whom Filelfo addresses in vi11, 4, thought that Filelfo’s recommendation 
that he refuse bribes in the case before him was a little tactless. 
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the ruin of the Italian cities, and which arose, as Filelfo saw, from 
a normal propension of human nature, 


ambitid, mentis fax airdentissima nostrae,*’ 


was perhaps a disease that had progressed too far to admit of any 
remedy except the foreign dominion that it eventually made in- 
evitable. Filelfo was at least consistent in urging a policy of amnesty 
on the victorious Filippo Maria Visconti,®* the citizens of Bologna,*® 
and even Cosimo de’ Medici,® and in urging the Genoese™ and the 
Sienese® to read the lesson that other cities had written in blood. 
It is interesting to notice that Filelfo thought entirely in terms of 
local patriotism; he was a precursor of neither Macchiavelli nor 
Guicciardini, for he regarded the unification of Italy, not as impossi- 
ble, but as undesirable, since he seems to have seen that such a uni- 
fication would necessarily have been a tyranny which would have 
deprived the city-states of their freedom.™ 

Although the most peaceful years of his life were spent under the 
protection of Filippo Maria Visconti, for whom he seems to have 
felt not only gratitude but a sincere personal esteem and affection, 
Filelfo was attracted by the republican states. At Bologna and at 
Milan he gave active support to the republican factions in their 
moments of power. But his republican sentiments were definitely 
not democratic.“ For the common man, the plebs, the vulgus, which 
he describes as stolidum, iners, sordidum, ignavum, he had neither 
respect nor sympathy. It seems, indeed, that his difficulties at Flor- 
ence began when his natural sympathies led him into the company 
of the Florentine patricians, who as a body were generally hostile to 
the dominance of Cosimo de’ Medici, who, like all politicians ambi- 

77, 2. 

sy 1. 

59 v1, 2, where one may particularly note the sentiment: 

Magnanimis vindicta viris indigna vidétur, 
et idstum quanddque decet cohibére furdrem. 

60 vi, 7. 

6! yvin1, 10. 

2 vir, 9. 

63 yi1, 7. I do not mean to imply that he did not have a sentiment of Italian 
nationality; in verses (1x, 5) intended to influence the Venetians in favour of 
the short-lived Ambrosian Republic of Milan he protests the use against 
Italians of Italian arms which might better be employed against foreigners 
preferably the Turks. 

* He expressly states (x, 8) that liberty is irreconcilable with democracy, 


which (since the mass can always be organized to loot the state) automatically 
produces the “bandits who make themselves tyrants.”’ 
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tious of tyranny, posed as the champion of the masses. It was with 
the aristocratic party of Rinaldo degli Albizzi, at all events, that 
Filelfo identified his own fortunes quite some time before the coup 
d’état of September 1433. And it is worthy of note that Filelfo 
saw, aS the majority of the members of what he calls the “holy 
senate” of Florence cannot have seen, the folly of the irresolute 
policy which led to the banishment of Cosimo from the city: he 
predicted that the return of Cosimo and the total ruin of the aristo- 
cratic party would inevitably follow.® A year sufficed fully to vindi- 
cate Filelfo’s prediction® and although he had to flee from Florence, 
a city to which he was deeply attached, he must have derived some 
satisfaction from the reflection that his judgment had been proved 
superior to that of Palla Strozzi and others who had fancied them- 
selves wiser and more practical than he. 

Filelfo’s alliance with the exiled aristocracy produced a series of 
satires, as well as other literary fulminations®* directed against 
Cosimo, in which the violent vituperation that is normally engen- 
dered by political antagonisms was not mitigated by Filelfo’s certain- 
ty that Cosimo was the paymaster of the two assassins who had 
made unsuccessful attempts to murder him.* It would be extremely 
difficult—within the limits of the present paper, impossible—to 
appraise the satires against the Florentine scholars who were 
Cosimo’s friends and whom Filelfo considered his own most implac- 
able enemies. He turned against them a pen from which insult and 
contumely flowed so freely that Filelfo’s admission in the terminal 
satire in which he offers some apology for his work, ‘‘I have not been 
polite,”’”° may be the world’s most drastic understatement. On the 
printed page the rancor and the fury survive, but the secret motives 
of these passions lie buried with the hearts which they convulsed. 
Even with the spectacle of current academic society to guide us, 
the animbdsities of the Fifteenth-Century Humanists escape precise 
analysis. ‘The invectives survive, like the blackened ruins of burned- 


6% Evenjin 1, 3 Filelfo, in urging on Cosimo the wisdom of Solon, predicts 
Cosimo’s fuin should he persist in his attempt to dominate the state. 

6 Iv, 1.; 

67 tv, 9! Cf. the letters published by Rosmini, op. cit., 140-143; the letter 
to Strozzi is an attempt to avert the intervention that is deplored in Sat. rv, 1. 

68 Notably the Orationes in Cosmum Medicen ad erules optimates and the 
Commentationum Florentinorum de exilio libri ITI. 

6° For a proposal of reconciliation with Cosimo, involving partial restora- 
‘ion of the Florentine senate, see vir, 7; cf. vir, 8. 

70 “Non fuimus blandi’”’ x, 10. 
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out houses, which pathetically attest the violence of the conflagration 
that swept through them, but hold in their ashes the secret of where 
the first spark became flame.” 

From the personal animosities, which were the cardinal sin of the 
Fifteenth-Century Humanists, we may with satisfaction turn to the 
cultural concept which was their cardinal virtue, and which they 
appropriately designated by the word virtus, which so constantly 
leaps from their pens pregnant with all the multiple meanings and 
deep implications of a creed. Filelfo shared with them a deep and 
abiding faith in the power and nobility of the human mind, and hence 
a high veneration for those disciplines which are called humanistic 
precisely because they are thought to develop to their fullest powers 
the intellectual and moral faculties of man. We, who live in an age 
in which we make no distinction between the study of Greek and the 
study of ice-cream making—except, of course, to confess that the 
former is obviously useless while the latter is vital to the preservation 
of the soda fountain and hence of American civilization—find it a 
little difficult to recapture in imagination the naive faith of the 
Italian Humanists in the cultivation of the mind for its own sake. 
But this was their common faith, and Filelfo shared it. It did not 
occur to him that he should apologize for his existence, On the 
contrary, he felt that, as a scholar and man of letters, he was actually 
entitled to respect and subvention from the republics, the princes, 
and the popes of his day. He felt that it was he who conferred on 
cities or courts by his presence, or by mentioning them in his writings, 
an honour that was more than the equivalent of the monetary re- 
muneration that the community or prince could give in return. This 
cultural mysticism, if we may use that term, was in many ways the 
mainspring of his character. He was, to be sure, under some illusions 
concerning the scope of his own accomplishments; Parnassus is a 
mound of superimposed graves on which few have attained the 
immortality that Filelfo so confidently and proudly promised him- 
self. But the essential point is his belief in the self-evident worth of 





™ When Filelfo tells us (1, 6) that Carlo Aretino tried to supplant him at 
Flerence by offering to lecture for a smaller salary, the circumstantiality of 
his account, addressed to a participant in the session of the senate which de- 
liberated (and almost accepted) the proposal, compels credence. What we 
know of Niccold Niccoli and Poggio makes it easy to believe that the former 
did indeed denounce Christ as a myth (1, 5) and that the latter had sometimes 
to be carried from the table (11, 2), but when we come to catalogues of all 
imaginable vices, such as the one which Filelfo offers us in v, 7, we can only 
agree with his artful prediction (ibid.) that posterity will read with incredulity. 
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what he was trying to do. Returning again and again in all his 
writings is his insistence on the supreme dignity and importance of 
the arts of self-cultivation. The theme returns so frequently that it 
is obvious that he was asserting his faith against the scorn or in- 
difference of an essentially hostile environment, and one even sus- 
pects, at times, that he strengthened his own faith by such vigorous 
profession of it as the second satire of the eighth book from which, 
to save space, I quote in condensed translation: 


There is nothing more crude than a purse-proud illiterate, the man who be- 
lieves that gold coins constitute virtd and a happy life, and who despises every- 
thing that a wise man reveres. . . . (He believes in the sacredness of interest 
rates) because he thinks that even time should be for sale. . . . He says to us: 
“T certainly don’t think anyone is intelligent who hasn’t wit enough to take 
care of himself,—who has neglected to get money for himself by any and every 
means, so that he can provide comfort and a place in the world for his chil- 
dren. How can anyone respect a man who has no resources?”’ 

You wealthy fool, what resources do you think you have which merit re- 
spect? Don’t you know that nothing that lacks virtu can deserve respect? 
You who are busy piling up money by charging interest and by a thousand 
kinds of theft—do you, you poor wretch, come strutting to sneer at me? You 
throw my poverty in my face as though it were a great disgrace, quite una- 
ware how much wealthier than you I am: my wealth is the treasure of the mind 
that you 'ack. I shall leave more than you as an inheritance to my children: 
the true glory of real virtué will nourish them; and distinction in the noble arts 
will by all posterity be crowned with the honour that it deserves. How easy 
it would be for a wise man to get together a heap of money, may be seen from 
the example of Thales, who was a poor man, but quickly became exceedingly 


rich.” 


After adducing a few more examples from antiquity to prove that 
the wise man is poor because he disdains the low practices of money- 
grabbing, Filelfo sketches rapidly a picture of the parvenu at his 


dinner table: 


His belly rumbles while you watch him, and then from his swollen guts he 
vomits up right before you all that ill-digested mass of superabundant food 
and drink. He is not ashamed at all, but instead sniggers at the silly jokes he 
makes about it. He yawns at the table, and a little sewer drools out of his 
mouth while he speaks. Insensible of eloquence, deaf to the lyre of the Muses, 
knowing nothing of ethics, ignorant of secret hearts of men and of the recur- 
rent paths of the stars in heaven,—does this rich sluggard dare judge any- 


thing? 

The moral that Filelfo draws is, of course, that the very nature of 
the world gives to the wealthy man but two alternatives by which 
he may escape contempt and oblivion: 





” Filelfo was convinced that he could easily have become a very wealthy 
man; cf. De morali disciplina, tv, pr. 
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Aut igitur locuplés doctrinae insddet et arti 
aut faveat dignis!” 


That the conclusion may owe something to self-interest is not sur- 
prising. As in our own time, there was in the Renaissance a painful 
and almost insoluble conflict between the theoretical value of the 
humanities and their practical value in a world that has always 
been primarily concerned with non-intellectual and anti-intellectual 
satisfactions. What is a cultivated mind worth? That is in any age 
an embarrassing question, for the scholar and the man of letters, 
if not also a man of inherited wealth, must always depend on either 
patronage or the exercise of some métier, such as journalism, teach- 
ing,” or a secretarial post,”®> which frequently ill comports with the 
advancement of learning and literature. Is there any extrinsic value 
in study and the wisdom that is presumably born of research and 
meditation? In cruder words, does the world owe the Humanist a 
living? Filelfo thought that it did, and he tried to collect—with 


considerable success.” 

When Filelfo sings the praises of the paupertas with which he is 
content,’ he is, of course, using the word in its primary sense—a 
middle state equally removed from affluence and from actual want. 
In his understanding, the word did not exclude the decencies and 
comforts of what he calls “respectability,”’ victus honestus’*—and 


73 Filelfo’s use of insudet is justified by Calpurnius Siculus, 5.10: “insudare 
labori.” 

™ It may be noted that Filelfo refused to accept pay for teaching (as dis- 
tinct from public lectures) because he regarded it as beneath his dignity; see 
his vigorous letter on the subject, ap. Rosm., 1, 139. His pupils, of whom he 
had in the course of his life a considerable number (a partial list in Rosmini, 
11, 12-15) represented, therefore, merely an additional expense. 

7 Poggio spent the greater part of his career as an abbreviator in the Papal 
chancellery precisely because nothing else seemed open to him. He states his 
situation frankly in Ep. 1, 12: ‘‘Nescio enim quid agere possim extra Curiam, 
nisi vel pueros docere vel servire alicui domino—vel potius tyranno.”’ The 
latter was repugnant to him, and the former scarcely more attractive: ‘‘Nam 
de docendo in ludo, absit ut id faciam. Satius esset enim uni obnoxium esse 
quam multis.”’ 

76 See x, 2. Filelfo’s income was, however, outstripped by his generosity, 
and after the death of Filippo Maria Visconti in 1447 he experienced, evi- 
dently for the first time, real distress from lack of money, accompanied by an 
humiliating sense of insecurity, of which the effects may clearly be seen in 
some incidents of his later career. A deeper sense than he intended may truth- 
fully be read in his statement in this satire: 

Cédendum invidiae statul latritibus dtrae, 
qué melius Misis tandem natisque mihique 
prospiciam, né saeva famés nds opprimat omnis. 

7 E.g. rv, 6. 

8 x, 2. 
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this has, apparently, led to some misunderstanding. His biographer 
is a little scandalized’® at the spectacle of a mere scholar who, when 
he returned from Constantinople to Italy, although he had at that 
time only a wife and one child, brought with him four maid servants, 
two male attendants, and an amanuensis. Deploring Filelfo’s de- 
mands for spacious and well-furnished houses with extensive gardens 
and a stable of good horses, Rosmini quite roundly accuses Filelfo 
of both hypocrisy®® and an overweening desire to live above his 
station in life. But what is the proper station in life for a scholar? 
Has a scholar today a moral right to aspire to an income comparable 
to that of some useful person whose rare endowments enable him 
to advertise hot-dogs, organize gangsters, or sing nonsense through 
his nose? Until we are willing categorically to answer that question 
in the negative, we must refrain from supercilious remarks on the 
greed of an Italian Humanist who wanted to live like a gentleman. 

Filelfo was not really a poet; he did not have the sensitive imagi- 
nation of the literary artist; he was not, in the strict sense of the 
word, a philosopher; he was merely a man of erudition whose major 
accomplishment, after all, was a knowledge of the ancient world 
greater than that of any man who had lived before him since the 
sun of classical civilization had set on the ruined cities, the desolate 
fields, and the brutalized inhabitants of Europe; and, as such, he was 
one of the men who made it possible for Western man to regain—at 
least for a time——faith in the powers of the human mind. The Satirae 
are the record of his observation of the mores of the world in which he 
lived—a world that has now also become history. For an understand- 
ing of the life of that era they retain at least documentary value as 
reports and comments made by a scholar who was forthright, funda- 
mentally sincere, and even not entirely unaware of some of his own 
limitations, of which one of the most conspicuous is the one to which 
he confesses in the fifth satire of the sixth decade: 

cum perturbatio mentem 
invasit, servare modum indignftio nescit. 
Revito P. OLIVER 
University of Illinois 


79 Rosm. op. cit., m1, 17. 
80 In Symonds (whose signal services to scholarship and literature, by the 


way, were made possible by an inherited competence) the word becomes 
“rapacity”’ (op. cit., 1, 459). 
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UANDO Luigi Pulci, “ad petitione della nobilissima donna mona 
Lucretia’? Tornabuoni, mise mano al poema, probabilmente, 
tutto preso dal desiderio di dare novella vita all’umile cantare che 
aveva raccolto dal popolo, non si curd di pensare al titolo col quale 
designarlo; ma via via che procedeva nel lavoro il problema del titolo 
gli si deve essere presentato pid volte, ponendolo nell’imbarazzo 
della scelta. L’anonimo cantare, che gli era fonte e modello, gli 
offriva, se non esplicitamente, in quanto il manoscritto laurenziano 
scoperto e studiato dal Rajna e pit tardi pubblicato da J. Hubscher 
(Marburg, 1886), manca delle prime pagine, certo implicitamente, 
con la materia, il titolo di Cantare o Cantari di Orlando, quello stesso 
cioé che l’illustre scopritore sospetta fosse il titolo del rozzo poema; 
ma |’intendimento espresso all’inizio e subito dimenticato, di strap- 
pare all’immeritato oblio la figura di Carlo Magno cantandone! le 
gloriose imprese (I, 4-7), doveva consigliargli come pid acconcio il 
titolo che mettesse in primo piano il nome dell’Imperatore, come 
Libro o Fatti o Vita o Cantare di Carlo Magno. II titolo I Fatti di— 
Carlo Magno—Poema, ad esempio, trovasi scritto in oro, fra orna- 
menti, su la costola della copia parigina della edizione veneziana 
del 1492, che verra ricordato in seguito, e ripetuto, ma in libera 
versione francese, in mezzo alla carta I bianca (Les faicts et gestes de 
Charlemagne et ses paladins) dalla mano, senza dubbio, posterio- 
re alla edizione, del possessore o del rilegatore dell’esemplare, il 
quale pud darsi che avesse presa quella denominazione dalla coperta 
o dall’argomento stesso, convinto d’interpretare cosi il pensiero 
dell’autore. Anzi Vittorio Rossi nella prima edizione del suo Quat- 
trocento? attribui allo stesso Pulci il titolo J Fatti ece. reputandolo 
‘‘pid: generale e meno inesatto’’ dell’altro (Morgante), che egli avrebbe 
imposto al poema “a mo’ di zimbello in un primo tempo.”’ 
Nell’incertezza il Poeta non pare che prendesse una risoluzione, 
ma, dopo aver lasciato anepigrafico il poema, su l’esempio di altri 
cantari, consenti che assumesse il titolo col quale non ha rapporte 
né Orlando, che pure é il vero protagonista di tutto il racconto 
cavalleresco, né Carlo Magno, che vi domina cra direttamente, 
ora per il tramite dei suoi paladini. Questo titolo é, come ognun sa, 


1 L’intenzione é@ ripetuta nell’aggiunta (xxiv, 129) e in qualche modo’ 


frettolosamente attuata (xxvii, 48-129). 
2 Il Quattrocento, p. 304; nella seconda edizione quest’attribuzione é abban- 


donata. 
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Morgante, dal nome di quel gigante che, fattosi cristiano e scudiero 
di Orlando nel primo canto, lo segue fedelmente nelle sue avventure 
fino al decimo, e, scomparso dalla scena per alcuni canti, vi rientra 
con |’incontro del nano Margutte verso la meta del canto diciottesi- 
mo, per sparire del tutto con la morte all’ottava 57 del ventesimo. 

Come venne fuori questo titolo che ha tutta l’aria di una usurpa- 
zione a danno non solo di Orlando e del suo Imperatore, ma anche 
dello stesso Rinaldo, che gareggia col cugino e offusca Carlo Magno 
con lo splendore delle sue imprese e avventure? Ce lo dice ]’incipit 
della edizione ripolina, la prima delle edizioni stampate che cono- 
sciamo, uscita tra la fine del 1481 e l’aprile, al pid tardi, del 1482, 
e di cui l’unico esemplare conservasi all’Estense di Modena. 

“Questo Libro Tracta Di Carlo Magno Traducto Di latine scripture 
antiche degne di auctorita et messo in rima da Luigi de Pulci Ciptadino 
Fiorentino Ad petitione della nobilissima denna mona Lucretia di 
Piero di Cosimo de Me-dici. Et dallo original proprio di mano di decto 
auctore ritracto et gittato in forma in firenze apresso Sancto Jacopo 
di Ripoli. Et pot che cosi si contenta il volgo che e sia appellato Morgante 
derivato da un certo gigante famoso che in molte cose interviene in esso 
Per non opugnare a tanti Concedesi che cosi sia il suo titolo. Cioe el 
Famoso Morgante.”’ 

E il popolo dunque che nella sua sconfinata ammirazione e sim- 
patia per il poema pulciano, sintetizzato nello spassoso episodio di 
Morgante e Margutte, ha voluto questo titolo, e il Poeta, che della 
semplice e vasta anima popolare aveva ravvivato il suo canto, 
interpretandone le aspirazioni e i bisogni, ben volentieri rinunzié al 
suo diritto di battesimo; onde “per non opugnare a tanti—confessa 
candidamente—concedesi che cosi sia il suo titolo.” 

Curioso battesimo, che presuppone una larga diffusione del poema 
o almeno di qualche parte di esso, prima che avesse avuto un titolo. 
Furono gli amici a diffonderlo manoscritto oppure ne promossero 
la stampa di qualche episodio? Non lo sappiamo; certo é che l’episodio 
di Morgante e Margutte si diffuse fra il popolo in opuscoletti a 
stampa, che riportavano la prima ottava introduttiva del poema e 
quel gruppo di ottave (xvii, 112-200, xrx, 1-155) che costitui- 
scono le avventure del gigante dal suo incontro con Margutte sino 
alla comica scomparsa di quest’ultimo. Si ha notizia di una edizion- 
cina*® uscita dalla stamperia fiorentina di 8. Jacopo di Ripoli nel 


* C. Muscetta erroneamente riferisce la didascalia iniziale dell’edizione ripo- 
lina all’episodio di Morgante uscito dalla stessa stamperia (L. Russo, I classici 
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1480, ma non é da escludersi che |’episodio sia stato pubblicato 
anche prima, probabilmente, come si rileva dalla xilografia premessa 
nel frontespizio d’un rarissimo opuscolo della Casanatense di 
Roma, che pare estraneo alla stamperia ripolina, con un titolo 
simbolico rappresentato graficamente dalle figure di Morgante 
e di Margutte, sormontate dal rispettivo nome, con grande pre- 
valenza di statura per il gigante sul nano; onde il popolo e per la 
figura del gigante e per la parte maggiore che questo vi ha fu tratto, 
forse, a designare l’episodio col nome di Morgante piccolo. L’ explicit 
della copia della Casanatense porta perd: ‘‘Finito el Margute piccolo,”’ 
cosi il Diario della stamperia ripolina, annotando la carta destinata 
alla stampa dell’opuscolo e la consegna degli opuscoli sotto varie 
date, scrive sempre Margutti; ma il Rajna osserva che il titolo pid 
esatto doveva essere non Margutte piccolo, che non ha senso—l’illustre 
critico sospetta una svista—, ma Morgante piccolo, come appunto 
si legge sotto la data 9 marzo del Diario ripolino. 

Comunque si risolva questo particolare del nome dell’opuscolo, 
che anche pit tardi fu vario (Margutte, Marguttino, Margutte piccolo, 
Morgante piccolo, Morgante-Margutte), a noi giova rilevare che, se 
agli editori premeva soprattutto, ai fini editoriali, che nel frontespizio 
risaltassero le due figure, che meglio d’un titolo potevauo im primersi 
nella mente del lettore popolare col ridicolo cuntrasto del colossale 
gigante e del nanerottolo, uniti dalla comicita del loro viaggio av- 
venturoso, il titolo che il lettore ricavava dal frontespizio, scritto o 
meno, e dallo explicit, fosse Morgante piccolo 0 Margutte piccolo o 
il semplice Margutte, presuppone che il poema non solo era gia, 
come del resto per altre fonti sappiamo, compiuto, ma anche diffuso. 
Di questa diffusione troviamo notizia fino almeno dal 1478 in una 
letterina fatta conoscere molti anni fa, ma pubblicata integralmente 
solo nel 19294: ‘“‘Havessimo—scriveva Ercole d’Este ad Antonio 
Gondi a Firenze |’11 novembre—a caro de haver un libro chiamato 
Morgante, et pero vi preghiamo che ve intendiati cum uno si chiama 
Alovise Pulci, el quale se ne trova haver, et fati che ne habiamo uno 
incontinente, che ci fareti piacer assai.”’ 

Un altro documento, ma de! 1480-—si tratta d’un inventario di 





italiani, Firenze, Sansoni, 1941, 1, p. 924); su questo opuscolo vedi P. Bologna, 
La stamperia fiorentina del monastero di S. Jacopo di Ripoli e le sue edizioni in 
Giornale storico d. lett. it. xx1, 56, e E. Nesi, Jl diario della stamperia di Ripoli, 
Firenze, Seeber, 1903, e P. Rajna, Morgante e Margutte in un monastero di via 
deila Scala, nel Marzocco del 26 luglio 1925. 

*G. Reichenbach, M. M. Boiardo, Bologna, Zanichelli, 1939, p. 134; il 
primo cenno in Giornale storico xx1, 212, n. 2 fu dato da Luzio-Renier. 
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libri posseduti dal Magnifico—ricorda un ‘‘Morghante in forma,”’ 
cioé stampato; ma stampato, e non copia manoscritta, era anche 
quello ricercato dall’Estense, perché con le parole “‘el quale se ne 
trova haver” fa logicamente supporre che il Pulci avesse alcune copie 
del poema, le quali é difficile pensare che fossero manoscritte.® 

Il Pellizzari® perd @ d’opinione che nell’un caso e nell’altro si 
tratti dell’episodio stampato di Morgante, cioé del Morgante piccolo, 
convinto che il poema non ebbe |’onore della stampa prima della 
ricordata edizione ripolina. Egli trae questa convinzione non tanto 
dalla mancanza assoluta, almeno fino ad oggi, di edizioni precedenti 
a quella, quanto da un passo dello incipit sopra riportato e precisa- 
mente dalle parole: ‘Et poi che cosi si contenta il volgo che e sia 
appellato Morgante ecc. Per non opugnare a tanti Concedesi che 
cos! sia il titolo: Cioé el Famoso MoRGANTE.” “Che senso avrebbe— 
egli osserva—il dichiarare come una gran novita un fatto gid noto 
e da almeno quattro anni?.”’ Osservazione assai grave, alla quale 
pero si possono opporre alcune obiezioni. Prima di tutto tanto Ercole 
quanto il trascrittore dell’inventario mediceo parlano di “libro” e 
non di libretto o di opuscolo, mentre a loro sarebbe stato cosi sem- 
plice e ovvio scrivere Margutte 0 Morgante piccolo 0 Morgante- 
Margutte, se si fosse trattato veramente dello episodio; anzi sarebbe 
proprio strano che in Firenze nel 1480, nell’anno cioé in cui veniva 
alla luce il Margutte o Morgante ripolino, in un inventario di libri 
del Magnifico s’indicasse quel libriccino come un libro e col nome 
isolato di Morgante. In secondo luogo non c’é da meravigliarsi troppo 
se nella comune tendenza degli editori e, diciamolo pure, degli autori 
a presentare le loro pubblicazioni come novita anche quando sono 
ristampe—quella tendenza era assai spiccata presso quei nostri 
lontani padri che dovevano vincere anche con |’espediente della 
novita la diffidenza che specie in alcuni ambienti intellettuali si 
nutriva per |’arte tipografica, ancora rozza e poco attraente—, il 
Pulci avesse sentito il bisogno di ripetere quel passo nell’edizione 
ripolina. 

D’altra parte, é proprio necessario vedere una inesattezza e una 

5G. Volpi nella prefazione a il Morgante di L. P., Testo e note di G. V., 
Firenze, Sansoni, 1900, 1, pp. V-VI; P. Rajna, Per un’edizione critica del 
““Morgante” in Studi di Filologia romanza, Firenze, Sansoni, pp. 37-39. 

6 I tre Morganti in Scritti vari dedicati a M. Armanni, Milano, 1938, pp. 
229-230; il Pellizzari descrive ampiamente le tre edizioni (pp. 236-246), che 
erano state illustrate, con minore ampiezza di particolari e con qualche in- 


esattezza, dal Weston nella Nota del suo testo del Morgante (Bari, Laterza, 
1930, II, pp. 483-490). 
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illogicité nelle parole del Poeta? Che scrivendole pud darsi non 
sospettasse neppure di dire cosa men che esatta. Chi ci obbliga a 
credere che il libro, cui si richiamano Ercole d’Este e il trascrittore 
dell’ inventario mediceo, portasse quel titolo di Morgante proprio per 
volere e col consenso esplicito dell’autore? Io non escluderei che il 
Pulci 0 non avesse dato ancora un titolo, come avveniva per tanti 
altri cantari, 0 avesse imposto uno di quelli da noi ricordati allo 
inizio di questo studio (J Fatti di Carlo Magno, Vita o Cantare ecc); 
in ambedue i casi l’editore avrebbe supplito alla mancanza del 
titolo o illustrato il titolo troppo comune e percid poco allettatore, 
sempre mosso da un fine editoriale, con un frontespizio nel quale 
campeggiasse la figura del gigante da sola 0 accompagnata da quella 
di Margutte, come negli opuscoli col solo episodio, se questi, come 
é probabile erano gid per le mani dei lettori, in modo da attirare 
l’attenzione e la simpatia del pubblico pid del titolo stesso, ammesso 
che questo gia vi fosse; per cui é figura stessa che suggerisce 0 sosti- 
tuisce al primo il titolo di Morgante, col quale il pubblico finisce col 
chiamare il libro, senza che l’autore ne sia responsabile. In tal modo 
scompare la contradizione additata dal Pellizzari e non solo si 
spiega il titolo del libro desiderato dall’Estense e posseduto dal 
Magnifico, ma anche I’origine sua e la sanzione data pubblicamente 
dal Poeta nel 1482 con la dichiarazione premessa alla edizione 
ripolina.’? 

Che ha tutti i caratteri di essere fatta per volonta dello autore, il 
quale con la sua natura spassosa non pud fare a meno di lasciarne 
l’impronta perfino nell’incipit. Il passo “‘traducto di latine scripture 
antiche degne di auctorita,”’ se attribuito all’editore, ha tutta l’aria 
di una banale e inutile menzogna, mentre, se riferito al Pulci, rivela 
una nota lievemente comica, che preannunzia uno dei tanti elementi 
comici che sorreggono la vitalita artistica del poema, quello di at- 
tribuire a Turpino e ad altri, pid o meno favolosi, biografi di Carlo 
Magno e dei suoi paladini la fonte delle incredibili avventure di cui 
ha intessuto la sua opera (xrx, 153-5, xxiv, 105, xxv, 169, xxvul, 
80). 

I] titolo di Morgante rimase anche nella edizione, pur essa di 23 
canti, uscita il 26 febbraio 1482 a Venezia, quasi contemporanea- 


7 Quanto all’aggettivo “famoso” che precede il nome lo credo puramente 
esornativo e non parte integrante del titolo, come parrebbe a prima vista, 
anche perché é dato in carattere tipografico diverso da quello della parola 
“‘Morgante” stampata in maiuscoletto. 
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mente® a quella ripolina, ma su di un testo che presenta modificazioni 
per lo pid fonetiche e lessicali, apportatevi dal Poeta con l’evidente 
intendimento di migliorarlo, in parte, alludo a quelle fonetiche, 
dovute allo stampatore veneziano, desideroso di smerciare il libro, 
che aveva impresso senza dubbio lontano |’autore e forse ad insaputa 
di lui, come ne fa dubitare lo strano, sciatto e presuntuoso sonetto 
col quale si chiude il volume. 
Felice Carlo imperator romano, 
Glorioso signor degno di lode, 
De li gesti del qual el mondo gode 
Non che l’italia e francia e |’alamano; 
Felice fosti in guera, tucti il sano, 
Felice in pacie, come aperto se ode, 
Felice in tucte l’opre sancte e sode 
In morte piu che il buon(o) Mario romano. 
Ma dopo il fatal corso al mondo mai 


Chi piu di te fortunato s’appella, 
Da tanti e tal poeti celebrato? 


Questo elogio di Carlo Magno, che pure suggerito dalla promessa 
esaltazione dell’Imperatore all’inizio del poema—il Pulci la manterra 
alla meglio con |’aggiunta di cinque canti nella terza edizione—si 
chiude con la citazione del titolo del poema ‘di Morgante |’opra 
bella,” non per lodarne !’autore, che é del tutto dimenticato—e questa 
dimenticanza sarebbe stranissima, se lo stampatore avesse pubbli- 
cato il libro col consenso del Pulci, il cui nome probabilmente non 
appariva neppure nel frontespizio, in quanto la copia parigina, 
l’unica nota, si apré con un foglio bianco, su cui posteriormente fu 
trascritto in francese Les faicts et gestes de Charlemagne et ses pala- 
dins—, si bene la sua opera d’impressore: 

E questo fu stampato 


Per Luca Venetiano Stampatore 
Che sopra gli altri e piu degno d’honore. 


Che avra detto il buon Luigi nel leggere questo sgangherato 
sonetto con la sua presuntuosa coda? II titolo di Morgante, appena 
accennato nel sonetto, é ripetuto alla fine del volume (Registro del 
libro chiamato Morgante), confermando cos! il titolo della edizione 


8 Forse la stamperia ripolina incomincid prima di quella veneziana il lavoro 
tipografico, ma meno attrezzata di quella veneziana lo fini qualche mese pid 
tardi, non oltre perd l’aprile; vedi il Diario cit. Perd l’edizione veneziana va 
considerata come la seconda stesura; vedi in proposito A. Pellizzari, J tre 
Morganti cit. e |’ I ntroduzione al testo del poema da me curato per |’U.T.E.T. 
torinese (1948), oltre al mio Per una nuova edizione del “‘Morgante,”’ di prossima 


pubblicazione. 
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ripolina, senza che l’editore, come pare, la conoscesse e percid senza 
che avesse notizia della motivazione del titolo, perché molto proba- 
bilmente non era ancora uscita dalla tipografia. 

A pochi mesi di distanza da queste due edizioni, il 7 febbraio 1483, 
compariva tra il pubblico la terza edizione,® pur essa fiorentina: di 
questa ci sfugge la dicitura del frontespizio, se pur c’era, in quanto 
Punica copia pervenutaci, esistente nel British Museum, ne manca; 
explicit (nel recto dell’ultimo foglio), suona cosi: “‘Fintto il libro 
appellato Morgante/ Maggiore facto come e decto al principio da Luigi 
Pulci ad petizione della/excellentissima mona Lucrezia di Piero/di 
Cosimo de medici gittato in forma per/me Francesco di Dino di Jacopo 
di Riga/letto cartolaio giovine fiorentino Impres/so nella cipta di Fi- 
renze A di septe di Febra/io apresso al munister di fuligno nel An/no 
MCCCCLXXXII. Ritracto dal/lo originale vero et riveduto et cor- 
recto/dal proprio auctore che iddio felicemen/te conservi et dia piacere 
a chi legge con/salute della anima et del corpo. Amen.” 

Quest’explicit ci assicura che I|’edizione fu fatta col consenso o per 
volonta dell’autore, su di un testo manoscritto suo e da lui veramente 
rivisto e corretto—si noti la differente dicitura dell’edizione ripolina 
(dallo original proprio di mano di decto autore ritracto)—e forse col suo 
intervento anche durante il lavoro tipografico. Anche qui il titolo é 
Morgante, ma seguito dall’aggettivo Maggiore. Non certo per di- 
stinguerlo dal Morgante piccolo, cioé dall’estratto dello episodio, come 
dubita il Rossi e crede il Rajna,'® perché, se il titolo Morgante piccolo 
fu usato anteriormente alla edizione di 28 canti, richiamera logi- 
camente un Morganie gid noto, cioé quello in 23 canti, non un 
Morgante forse ancora in gestazione, certo non conosciuto. Ma 
ammesso pure per ipotesi che |’appellativo sia stato attribuito al 
poema per distinguerlo dal precedente Minore o Piccolo, come vuole 
il Rajna, bisognerebbe domandarsi perché |’appellativo Maggiore il 
Pulci non l’avrebbe usato, prima, con |’edizione del 1482, la quale 
coi suoi 23 canti era naturalmente ‘‘maggiore”’ dell’opuscoletto. 








* Anche per questa importantissima edizione, che costituisce la base 
fondamentale per la ricostruzione del testo del poema, rimando alla mia edi- 
zione, ed al mio studio dove si trovera la bibliografia relativa. 

10 V. Rossi, il Quattrocento, 2a ediz., pp. 467-468. P. Rajna, La materia del 
Morgante in un ignoto poema cavalleresco del sec. XV in Propugnatore II, parte 
I, p. 333 n. e Morgante e Margutte in un monastero ecc. Il Gaspary (Storia della 
letteratura italiana., tradotta da V. Rossi, Torino, 1891, p. 361) dissente dal 
Rajna, perché crede difficile che “gid ne] 1483 coesistesse un’edizione separata 
del Margutte.” Solo per questo pensa che |’aggettivo Maggiore designi” ia 
differenza dalla stampa incompiuta.”’ 
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Perché nel 1482 si sarebbe limitato al solo nome Morgante, che 
avrebbe certamente creato quella confusione con l’opuscoletto, che 
l’edizione del 1483 si cura di impedire con |’aggiunta di Maggiore? 

Ma, a prescindere della spiegazione dell’aggiunta, il titolo del 
poema pulciano é Morgante o Morgante Maggiore? Per me é soltanto 
Morgante. Il Poeta, o forse l’editore, ha sentito l’opportunita di 
aggiungere tale appellativo perché i lettori non confondessero questa 
ultima ed ampliata edizione con le precedenti. Quell’aggettivo ha un 
valore di prudente a. vertimento ed @ stato suggerito solo da un 
motivo editoriale, in quanto le due precedenti edizioni, uscite da 
pochi mesi, forse non erano ancora esaurite; ma, quand’anche non ci 
fossero state pit copie vendibili, il pubblico si sarebbe dimostrato 
pid propenso all’acquisto della nuova edizione, se avesse saputo che 
questa era diversa dalle precedenti non solo foneticamente e lessical- 
mente, ma soprattutto per una lunga aggiunta che dava compimento 
al poema, che ad ogni attento lettore doveva apparire nelle vecchie 
stampe come troncato. Passato perd col tempo il pericolo di con- 
fondere questa con le stampe del 1482 é venuta meno la ragione con- 
tingente dell’avvertimento insito nell’appellativo Maggiore, il titolo 
non poteva né puod essere che il semplice Morgante, senza |’ingombro 
di alcun appellativo. 

Icilio Bussani invece trova un ‘documento visibilissimo” di at- 
taccamento del Poeta al poema rielaborato ed accresciuto proprio 
nel titolo, “che non viene cambiato, ma semplicemente ampliato e 
da Morgante diventa Morgante Maggiore.’’ Percid é del parere che si 
conservi |’intitolazione Morgante Maggiore ‘‘per mantenere cosi la 
distinzione (che per noi ha un valore estetico) che il Pulci con questo 
titolo rese evidente fra la prima e I’ultima redazione del poema.’’" 

E ovvio riconoscere che il Poeta senti il miglioramento artistico 
apportato alla sua opera nella ultima redazione; egli non pud non 
averne avuta piena consapevolezza; ma credo che sia ingenuo pen- 
sare che proprio lui l’autore dovesse affidare all’appellativo questa 
sua consapevolezza. Del resto, l’esempio dell’ Ariosto insegni; quando 
diede alla luce, dopo 11 anni dalla ristampa del Furioso, la terza 
edizione, dopo averla assoggettata ad una minuziosa revisione 
e avervi inseriti nuovi passi ed episodi in modo che da quaranta canti 
il poema passava a quarantasei, nonostante |’innegabile attacca- 
mento che doveva sentire per l’opera cosi profondamente rinnovata 


4]. Bussani, Luigi Pulci e il poema cavalleresco, Torino, Bocca, 1933, p. 
146, 
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e perfezionata, non si sogno affatto di distinguerla con l’aggiunta di 
qualche aggettivo che richiamasse il lettore alla diversita dell’opera 
dalle precedenti stampe, e lascié il vecchio titolo. Cosi pensiamo che 
sia per il Pulci, il quale ci da la conferma delle sue intenzioni per ben 
due volte nella aggiunta citando il poema col solo epiteto di Mor- 
gante ;? se avesse creduto di presentarlo con una nuova intitolazione, 
non gli sarebbe stato difficile trovare il modo di farlo anche nel testo. 

D’altra parte, gli stessi editori che dal Cinquecento all’Ottocento 
hanno per pigrizia mantenuto il titolo di Morgante Maggiore perché 
lo trovavano via via nelle stampe precedenti, quando debbono citare 
il poema nelle prefazioni, per lo pit si limitano"™ a scrivere il semplice 
nome Morgante, dando cosi prova che anche per loro quell’aggettivo 
era per lo meno superfluo. Percid @ opportuno, che |’appellativo 
Maggiore non appesantisca pid il titolo del poema pulciano. 

GIUSEPPE FatTINI 

Firenze 

2 Cfr. Morgante, xxvii, 63, 1: “‘E cid che adrieto nel Morgante é scritto’’; 
63, 7-8: “‘che l’auttore che Morgante compose—Non direbbe bugie tra queste 
ose.”’ 
. “i Vedi per es., nella prefazione del 1546 intitolata Morgante Maggiore 


citata da Volpi nella Jntroduzione al suo testo sansoniano, vol 1, p. XII, e 
neli’altra del 1732, datata falsamente Firenze, ma Napoli, del Pedagucci. 











A NOTE ON THE NAMES OF THE 
PERSONAGES OF MACHIAVELLI’S 
MANDRAGOLA 


| pes nasi philological observation,which, as far as this writer 
knows, has never been made, concerns the names of personages 
in Machiavelli’s Mandragola. The names of the triumphant hero is 
Callimaco, whose etymology is self-explanatory (xadés and paxn). 
The name of the corrupt friar is Timoteo, whose roots are Tivaw and 
66s. The name is, of course, heavy with irony as the friar through his 
treacherous deeds does everything except honoring God. 

Equally ironic is the name of Nicia, the Victorious. Choosing the 
name of the voluntary cuckold as a derivation from vixn Machiavelli 
added further scorn to the pompous foolishness of the character. 
Macaulay observes that Nicia is what Tersites says of Patroclos, 
a fool positive. 

Lucrezia, the virtuous woman, surrendering her virtue not to the 
charms of the Handsome Warrior, but to the treachery of Timoteo 
and the conceited imbecility of Nicia, has the name of the wife of 
Collatinus, the woman who symbolises virtue in Machiavelli’s 
beloved Republican Rome. Even her name does not seem to be 
chosen at random. 

This simple observation may be taken for what it is worth not 
only by the philologist, but by the students of politics. Macaulay 
and Villari, as well as many others, expatiate on the political meaning 
Mandragola and on the basic similarities between Mandragola and 
The Prince. Since several authors compare Nicia with Pier Soderini, 
Timoteo with Savonarola (as Machiavelli saw him), Lucrezia with 
Italy and Callimaco with Cesare Borgia, the etymology of their 
names may be of some interest. 

The rather crude simplicity of the etymologies, of course, does not 
reflect on Machiavelli’s proficiency in Greek, which, it is accepted, 
was close to nil. The vocabulary necessary for such gross philological 
irony was well within the reach of any literate person, or of any- 


body, like Machiavelli, having friends well versed in Greek letters. 
RENzZO SERENO 


Washington, D.C. 
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TRINITA OR TRINITA? 


E WHO are trained in exactness, even pedantry, and who are 

ever correcting themes and reports, get the habit of finding 
errors in books too. Of course the book without errors has never been 
published,—and we too sometimes make mistakes. The most fre- 
quent, and therefore the most provoking mistake I have found in 
almost all books, English and American, which treat of Florence, is 
that, when mentioning the church, the square or the bridge of 
Santa Trinita, the name is written Trinitd.' It would be correct to 
say: La chiesa di Santa Trinita fu dedicata alla Santissima Trinitd. 
In short, it is Trinitd in the abstract, but, in Florence, always 
Trinita, when applied to the church, the square or the bridge by 
that name. 

Of the many dictionaries which I consulted, only four give this 
peculiar accentuation. Scarabelli’s Dizionario Universale della lingua 
italiana gives: “I Fiorentint dicono Santa Trinita, tnvece di Santa 
Trinitd, una chiesa in Firenze di tal nome; Tommaséo-Bellini: “Jn 
Firenze é la chisea di Santa Trinita,”’ and adds: “‘Ma quando, parlando 
della chiesa, non st premette l’aggettivo Santa, allora si pronunzia 
coll’accento sull’ultima’’; Zingarelli’s merely lists trinita, without 
explaining. The Crusca does not list T'’rinzta at all, which is strange, 
because it is to be found in such an old classic as Villani’s Cronica.* 
Rigutini e Fanfani make the error of stating, sub trinitd: “dal lat. 
trinitas, which error also appears in Scartazzini’s Enciclopedia 

1 Here are a few of the books, picked at random, in which this error occurs. 
In chronological order: Susan and Joanna Horner, Walks in Florence, London, 
1873, Vol. 1, pp. 195, 196, 248; Augustus J. C. Hare, Florence, (1884), p. 15, 
and even in the edition revised by St. Clair Baddely, 1914, p. 19; William 
Dean Howells, Tuscan Cities, Boston, 1886, p. 68; Virginia W. Johnson, The 
Lily of the Arno, or Florence, Past and Present, Boston, 1891, p. 262; Laurence 
Hutton, Literary Landmarks of Florence, New York, 1897, pp. 43, 45, 47; 
Leader Scott (pseud. for Mrs. Lucy E. Baxter), Echoes of Old Florence, 
Florence, 1901 (I have the third edition, s. d.), pp. 89, 112; Francis A. Hyett, 
Florence, Her History and Art, London, 1903, pp. 256, 311, 410, 530; Clarissa 
Goff, Florence and Some Tuscan Cities, London (1905), p. 104; Pasquale 
Villari, in the translation by his wife, Linda: The Two First Centuries of 
Florentine History, London, 1905, p. 504; Charles Godfrey Leland, Legends of 
Florence, London, 1910, 1, p. 55 (a book crammed full of errors); J. Wood 
Brown, Florence Past and Present, New York, 1911, pp. 64, 193; E. V. Lucas, 
A Wanderer in Florence, New York, 1924, pp. 274, 303, and, alas, even in the 
work of such a great scholar as Professor Ferdinand Schevill, History of 


Florence, New York (1936), p. 169. Et tu, Brute! 
? Book vim, ch. 39. 
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dantesca. 'Trinita is not listed by Fanfani, except as the name of a 
flower, the Anemone Hepatica, whose “involucro fruttifero ha tre 
foglie.’’* But at present I am not particularly interested in botanical 
nomenclature. 

The origin of this peculiar pronunciation is fairly obvious: Trinita 
must come from the nominative ¢rinitas, instead of coming, as Italian 
nouns usually do, from the accusative. Trinitatem, would become, 
in old Italian, as we all know, the archaic trinztate or trinitade, and 
the modern trinitd.* The loss of the final syllable, syncopation, is a 
very common change, as explained, for instance by Grandgent and 
Pei, though neither mentions this word.® The only dictionary giving 
this etymology is, as expected, Pianigiani’s Vocabolario etimologico 
della lingua italiana. He says: ‘‘La forma trinita é dal nominativo 
trinitas.”’ I did not find the word discussed in the usual philological 
reference books.® 

Trinita is not the only Florentine example of this phenomenon. 
In fact the little old church just south of the Ponte Vecchio is Santa 
Felicita, not Felicita,’ and likewise the square. 

It would seem logical to surmise that these two churches, which 
exhibit this peculiar pronunciation from a Latin nominative, got 
their names before spoken Italian came into usage or at least before 
it was considered sufficiently dignified to be applied to churches. 
In old maps, to be sure, the names often appear in the genitive as 
Ecclesta Sanctae Trinitatis or Felicitatis.? Those two churches are 
very old. In fact, Santa Trinita was built over an ancient chapel 
which existed at least as far back as the [Xth Century, erected by the 


3 Teodoro Caruel, Storia illustrata del regno vegetale, Turin, 1891, p. 130. 

‘ Dante, for example, used two forms: trinitade in V.N. xxx, 27, and 
trinita in Conv. u, 6; 1v, 5. The word, strange to say, does not appear in the 
Divine Comedy. See G. A. Scartazzini, Enciclopedia dantesca, Milan, 1896, 
sub trinitd, trinitade; D. Giacomo Poletto, Dizionario dantesco, Siena, 1887, 
sub Dio, and Edward A. Fay, Concordance of the Divina Commedia, Cam- 
bridge, 1888. By the way, trinita needs no accent; I am using it to emphasize 
the stress. 

5 Charles H. Grandgent, From Latin to Italian, Cambridge, 1927, §10, 24, 
52; Mario A. Pei, The Italian Language, New York, 1941, §60, 90. 

* As Diez, Etymologisches wérterbuch der Romanischen Sprachen, Bonn, 
1887; Gréber, Grundriss der Romanischen Philologie, Strassburg, 1901; Wil- 
helm Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik der Romanischen Sprachen, Leipzig, 1894, and 
Gustav Kérting, Lateinishc-Romanisches W érterbuch, Paderborn, 1901. 

7B. Berenson’s Italian Pictures of the Renaissance, Oxford, 1932, p. 646, 
has it incorrectly as Felicita. 

8 See, for example, the map reproduced by Giuseppe Boffito and Attilio 
Mori, Piante e vedute di Firenze, Florence, 1926, between pp. 8 and 9. 
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Vallombrosan monks, together with a monastery. The church goes 
back to 1091, a possession confirmed by Pope Lucius III in 1183, 
adopting the original name. As to the church of Santa Felfcita, it is 
still older, going back, it is said, to the Vth Century, at which time 
there was a Christian oratory and a cemetery; the first historical 
mention of it is dated 972. It became a real church at the hands of 
Nicholas II in 1056, but was already called Felfcita by the year 
1000; before that it was called “dei Maccabei.’’® 

Another Florentine place-name concerns us: Via San Zanobi. I 
remember hearing Professor Pio Rajna explain that that form came 
from the Latin nominative. I take the word of such a great scholar, 
but I don’t quite see it. The original Greek was ZnvdBws, which would 
have given, in Latin, Zenobius, in the accusative, Zenobium, and in 
Italian Zenobio. Now we find ,two froms, Zenobi and Zanobi, the 
latter more usually. The change form e to a is, I am told, a frequent 
phenomenon in an unstressed syllable.'® But if it does not represent 
a genitive, the ending in -2, instead of -20, puzzles me, I must admit, 
unless there had been a form: zanobis. This would, as usual in Flor- 
ence, where no final consonant seemed to be tolerated, drop the final 
s, which was weak even in Latin." An example would be San Barna- 
bas, which became San Barnaba.” Or the final consonant might, in 


® For these dates I rely on Francesco Lumachi’s Firenze e dintorni, 1928, 
an accurate guide book, after checking up the dates in standard works such as 
Giuseppe Richa, Notizie istoriche delle chiese fiorentine ..., Florence, 1755. 
For Santa Trinita, see m1, 140 ff.; and for Santa Felicita, rx, 252 ff. I also 
checked up in Robert Davidsohn’s Storia di Firenze (Tr. from the German), 
Florence, 1909 (see Index), pp. 1368-1369. Davidsohn also mentions (1, 171) a 
monastery called “S. Trinita dell’Alpi,” in the Apennines. This name, with 
the accent on the last syllable, would suggest the fact that Trfnita is a Floren- 
tine pronunciation, though this church was also ancient. It was near Prato- 
magno and the name continues in the “Alpi della Badia di Santa Trinita’”’; 
The church was founded between the years 983 and 996. 

10 For this item I am indebted to my philological colleague, Professor 
Robert K. Spaulding, who was also so kind as to read this article. 

11 See Grandgent, op. cit. §55, 4; 76; Pei, op. cit., §92. 

2 T find, however, the form Barnabas used as late as the XiVth Century; 
see, for example, Jacopo da Varagine, Leggenda aurea, Volgarizzamento toscano 
del Trecento, edited by Arrigo Levasti, Florence, (1924), 3 vols; u, p. 672. The 
form Barnaba appears, however, in the Codice Rustichi or Rustici (1425), 
reproduced in L. Dami and B..Barbadoro, Firenze di Dante, Florence (1921), 
opposite p. 100. 

As a place-name in Florence, San Barnaba no longer exists. See Lumachi, 
op. cit., Index, and D. Guccerelli, Stradario storico biografico della citta di 
Firenze, Florence, (1929), Index. The Stradario storico e amministrativo della 
citta e del comune di Firenze, Florence, 1913, is not available to me. But the 
place did exist; in fact, twice. There was a monastery and garden by that 
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Florentine, be doubled and followed by an e, as in lapisse, and (as 
pronounced in Florentine schools): bonusse, bona, bonumme. (These 
examples from personal reminiscence.) 

In fact, I believe an example of this pronunciation may be assumed 
in the Divine Comedy. When, in Inf. xu, 43, Dante says: 


“Pid volte il mondo in caos converso,”’ 


the line is a decasyllable, but can be given hendecasyllabic rhythm 
by saying caosse, as I believe Dante would have pronounced it." 
I also believe that Dante’s revered ancestor, Cacciaguida, when not 
too (spiritually) excited at the sight of his descendent in Paradise,— 
spoke Florentine vernacular, because there is abundant evidence of 
this dialect before the time of Cacciaguida (c. 1090-1147), even, in 
the Xth Century." 

Finally, one more place-name should be included in this discussion: 
maggio—for there is in Florence a Via Maggio. There seem to be two 
explanations for this peculiar form, which has nothing to do with 
the name of the month, except as a sort of remote cousin. It was, as 
everybody knows, rather late in the history of Florence that the 
part of the city south of the Arno was settled and then citified. 
Those suburbs, borght, were, in fact, included within the second set 
of city walls about 1172." It must have been at about that time that 
a new street was laid going from the Ponte a Santa Trinita towards 
what is now the Porta Romana, then called Porta di San Pier Gat- 
tolino, and it was made considerably broader than the old streets 





name in what is now the Via Guelfa; see Robert Davidsohn, Firenze ai tempi 
di Danie (Tr. from the German by E. D. Theseider), Florence, (1929), p. 449; 
and there was also a tiny chapel on one of the piers of the Ponte a Rubaconte 
(cf. Purg. xu, 102), now Ponte alla Grazie; see L. Passerini, Curiosita storico- 
artistiche fiorentine, Second Series, Florence, 1875, p. 114. 

18 Although I have searched for this remark by commentators old and 
modern and in Dante studies, I have not found it. It appears, to be sure, in 
Professor Grandgent’s edition, but I was, I believe, responsible for that ad- 
dition. I may have overlooked it, thereby making a mistake myself! It is 
incredible that it should not have been noted before. I expected especially a 
remark about it in the commentary of Del Lungo, who was such a born and 
raised Florentine. 

‘4 For examples of the main characteristic of Florentine vernacular, that is, 
the aspirated, intervocalic c, see Davidsohn, Storia . . . op. cit., u, 1274, and 
that charming book, printed posthumously: Guido Biagi, Fiorenza, fior che 
sempre rinnovella, Florence, 1925, p. 35. I remember that that characteristic 
of Florentine dialect was explained by Professor E. G. Parodi, in a course in 
Philology which I took at the University of Florence, in 1908-09. 

‘6 Lumachi, op. cit., p. 433; I discussed the dates of the sets of walls, with 
references, in my Sleuthing in the Stacks, Cambridge, 1944, p. 192, ff. 
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on the North side. Hence it was called Via Maggiore, Broaderway 
or Broadest Way. The Maggiore was replaced by Maggio. 

That this was a common substitution is proved by the fact that 
Dante used the form maggio, for maggiore, several times.'* The other 
explanation would derive maggio, like Trinita, from the Latin nomi- 
native.!” 

To return to the mistake: Trinita, made by so many English and 
American writers on Florence, let me find an explanation, if not an 
excuse for it. First of all, the authors, not being familiar with spoken 
Florentine, did not know about an exceptional accentuation. Second- 
ly, they are always so eager to use accents, which do not exist in 
English, but are customary in Italian, that these authors use them 
on all such truncated words. In a way, this error might be classed with 
that of certain people in this country who, afraid of using me in a 
wrong way, do use J in the wrong way by saying: ‘‘Between you and 
I.” “Errare humanum est,’”’ was probably an ancient proverb even 
in the times of Cicero and Plutarch. 

Rupo.LpeH ALTROCCHI 

The University of California, Berkeley, California 

16 Inf. v1, 48; xxx1, 84; Par. xxvi, 29; xxv, 77 and xxxi, 55. 

17 This explanation is given by both Lumachi, op. cit., p. 40 and Guccerelli, 


op. cit., p. 283. See also Grandgent op. cit., §158; and Pei, §110, and Scartaz- 
zini, op. cit., sub maggio. 
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Des le noterelle su appo e fervorino ho voluto richiamar |’atten- 
zione dei lettori di questa rivista, a me particolarmente cara 
perché é una voce d’Italia nella nazione lontana, oggi amica, sull’ai- 
uto che pud venire all’etimologo, quando sappia valersene, dalla 
dottrina dei suoni e delle forme. Ma all’etimologo pud venire grande 
aiuto anche dalla conoscenza del lessico di parlate etnicamente 
affini a quella cui appartiene il vocabolo ch’egli studia. 

Mi propongo di darne qui un esempio e scelgo, tra i molti, il 
toscano mantrugiare ‘‘maneggiare, mesticciare,”’ e anche “‘brancicare, 
gualcire brancicando,’”! che, pur nella terza edizione de! Romanisches 
etymologisches Wérterbuch di W. Meyer-Liibke, figura, insieme col 
genovese magnuscd e col venez. mastruzzar, con |’aggiunta delle 
sole parole: “‘z.T. nach manus umgestaltet,’”’ nel num. 5400 (MA- 
STURBARE “Onanie treiben’’); per verita, rinchiuso tra parentesi 
quadre, segno che il compianto Maestro dubitava di un etimo, 
tanto foneticamente e semasiologicamente insostenibile, quanto 
osceno. Come manoméitere (lat. MANUMITTERE, mantrugiare 
un composto di “mano” (propriamente di MANU, ablat.) e del 
verbo trugiare, non attestato altrimenti nella lingua nostra, a cui 
corrisponde, in dialetti italiani settentrionali, ‘‘trusare”’ (con s 
sonora), per lo pit nel significato di ‘‘mestare, rimestare e sim.” 
(com., ticin. triisd, ecc.), talvolta anche in quello di “troncare, 
recidere”’ (cremon. triisd, poles. trusare, coi deverbali cremon. triis, 
poles. truso, il-tronco degli alberi). 

Le parlate del nostro settentrione conoscono anche il verbo 
“‘strusare’’ (sempre con s sonora), cioe “‘trusare’’ col prefisso intensivo 
[e] s (lat. ex, la cui area é assai pid estesa e compatta e i cui significati, 
qua e cola apparentemente non poco diversi, si lascian ricondurre 
a quello, fondamentalmente, generico, di ‘‘strisciare, strascinare, 
strofinare,”’ donde, per traslato, ‘‘logorare, logorarsi, faticare assai, 
darsi da fare, muoversi qua e la, gironzolare, bighellonare ecc.,”’ 
e concoscono i deverbali strus e strusa (pit frequente) coi significati, 
altrettanto svariati e altrettanto manifesti, di “logoro, frusto”’ 
(piem.), “‘strascino, l’erpice fatto di sterpi e sim.’”’ (piem. mantov.), 
“sorta di rete per prendere uccelli’’ (milan. bresc.), “‘insidia’’ (com.), 
“via scavata nell’erta dei monti per scendere le legne al piano” 

1 Lucch., pis. mantrugid, anche “‘palpeggiare’’; sen. martrugiare (forma as- 
similata insieme e dissimilata) e mastrugiare (probabile incrocio con mestare, 
mesticciare), 
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(valses.), “‘raschia, una specie di scabbia dei cani’”’ (piac.), “sirighella, 
cascami della trattura della seta” (mil., com., mant., piac.), “‘ba- 
gascia’”’ (piem.) ecc. 

Il -trugiare di mantrugiare richiede una base *T RUSJTARE;? richi- 
esta pur dagli esiti di dialetti settentrionali che distinguono tra la S 
latina intervocalica e il nesso latino -S+J-, e consentita da tutti 
gli altri: v. p.es., nella valle dell’Anza, tributaria della Toce (valle 
d’Ossola), striisgia ‘‘orma, traccia,’’ a striisgitin ‘‘a carponi,’’ strisgid 
“strascinare,’’ strisgiéin ‘‘vagabondo,’”’ come basgin ‘‘bacio,’”’ fasgidl 
“fagiolo” ecc. di contro a murusa “amorosa,’’ mistin ‘musone,’ 
“srugno,”’ bsd “pesare’’ ecc., tutti con s sonora.’ 

Le basi TRUSARE,* *EXTRUSARE del Romanisches etymolog. 
Wérterbuch (num. 8957 e 3107) vanno pertanto emendate in *TRUS- 
JARE, *EXTRUSJARE: da TRUSUS (p.pass. di TRUDERE), 
come *PERTUSJARE da PERTUSUS e sim. 

Un diminutivo di *trugio, deverbale da trugiare (v. qua sopra il 
cremon. tris e il pol. truso), rifatto sul modello bacio (ant. bagio), 
cacio (ant. cagio) e sim.,' é l’ital. triciolo “la falda, pid o men sottile, 
che si trae dal legname, passandovi sopra pil o meno fortemente la 
pialla.’’ La forma anteriore trigiolo non é attestata, ma lo sono tru- 
giolatura [trog. di nocciuolo, insieme con trucioli (e brucioli) di 
nocciuolo, nel fiorentino Soderini] e trugiolare ‘‘tosare’”® [nei fiorentini 
L. Frescobaldi (sec.XIV) e Burchiello.]’ Quest’ultimo significato, 
reso sicuro dal contesto e confermato dal truciolare dell’alto Valdarno 
che é nel ‘‘Vocabolario”’ di Tommaseo e Bellini, non pud sorprendere 
chi pensi al modo come vengon tosati, e venivan tosati, fino alla 
cotenna, passandovi sopra la tosatrice, pecore, cani, cavalli, e al 


cremon. e poles. ‘trusare’ ‘“‘troncare, recidere.”’ 
CLEMENTE MERLO 


2 V. il mio scritto Della sibilante tra vocali del toscano (Italia Dial. xv1, 1940. 


pag. 718). 
*V. Gysling Fr., Contributo alla conoscenza del dial. della Valle Anzasca 


(1929) pp. 86 e 38. 

‘ L’asterisco va tolto, il verbo ricorrendo in Catullo, Carm. Lv1, 6; e ne van 
tolti fors’anche il ferr. truzar, che non trovo nei vocabolari ferraresi, e il prov. 
truzar. Nel Petit dictionn. prov-frang. di E. Levy (Heidelberg, 1909), il solo 
rimastomi, leggo: trusar (truis-, tris-) “piler, broyer; fouler aux pieds,” con 
-s- (s sorda). 

5 V. Della sibilante ecc., s.c. 

6 Nell’Oudin (sec. xv11): truciolare ‘‘tondre, amuser’”’ e trug(g}iolare, “hou- 


spiller.”’ 
7 Tutte notizie, di cui vo debitore alla cortesia del caro collega e amico 


Angelico Prati. 
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A NOTE ON “GORGIA TOSCANA”’ 


1. The term gorgia “forte strascico e aspirazione di consonanti, 
specialmente dell’r’”’ (Petrocchi, s.v.) is often applied to the fricative 
sound [x] or the aspirate [h] which, as is well known, occurs in ver- 
nacular Tuscan as a positional variant of the phoneme /k/; in this 
connection, the noun is usually accompanied by the adjective toscana 
in the set phrase la gorgia toscana. Thus, a Tuscan will normally 
pronounce la hasa, la formtha, nevihare for la casa, la formica, nevicare. 
This variant does not occur in all positions; non-Tuscans, when 
discussing or imitating Tuscan pronunciation, often assume that a 
Tuscan would also say ahhasa, perbahho, whereas in fact the “‘gorgia 
toscana” is limited to the single consonant in intervocalic position; 
the Tuscan will say la hasa, but accasa, perbacco. This is a phenome- 
non of phonetic, not phonemic significance, since the sound [x] or 
[h] between vowels is in complementary distribution with the sound 
[k] elsewhere and belongs to the same phoneme. 

On the other hand, the “gorgia toscana” is not a phonologically 
isolated phenomenon. The sounds [x] and [h] have developed out of 
{k] through an intermediate stage of an aspirated plosive [kh]; this 
stage is found also in the other unvoiced plosives /t p/ in intervocalic 
position in Tuscan pronunciation. In the speech of living informants 
and in the A/S! we find the corresponding aspirates and fricatives: 
[th], [t"], [*t], [@] and even the complete loss of the consonant, for 
/t/; and [ph], [p*], and [¢] for /p/. In the sixteenth century, the 
voiced plosive /g/ may also have had similar fricative positional 
variants between vowels; this possibility is disputed, but does not 
seem unlikely.2? The development of aspirate or fricative positional 
variants between vowels, as found in the unvoiced plosives, is 
clearly one and the same phenomenon in the various phonemes. 
It is most noticeable to the outsider, being most widespread geo- 
graphically and farthest advanced phonetically, in the /k/ phoneme, 
and hence it is in relation to this phoneme that the term “gorgia 
toscana” is used. In the following paragraphs, however, we shall 
extend our discussion to cover the aspiration and fricativization of 
all three unvoiced plosives. 

2. Two theories have been proposed concerning the origin of this 


! Atlante linguistico-etnografico dell’Italia e della Svizzera meridionale, ed- 


K. Jaberg and J. Jud, Zofingen, 1928—40. 
2 Cf. F. d’Ovidio, ‘‘Un quesito di pronunzia toscana,’’ Rassegna biblio- 


grafica della letteratura italiana, 1 (1894), 85-7. 
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aspiration in Tuscan, or rather a theory and its negation. It has 
been suggested* that the “‘gorgia toscana”’ is to be ascribed to the 
influence of Etruscan substratum on the Latin learned by speakers of 
Etruscan. Those who favor this theory point out that there were two 
series of consonants in Etruscan, represented respectively by the 
symbols p t k and ¢ 9 x; the native speech-habits of the Etruscans 
would have led them to substitute their own “aspirates” ¢ @ x for 
the Latin unvoiced plosives. At first sight, this is an attractive hy- 
pothesis, since it affords a plausible explanation for a phenomenon 
occurring in nearly the same territory as was covered by ancient 
Etruria. 

Others, however, have been more skeptical concerning this identi- 
fication,‘ and have seen in the “‘gorgia toscana” only a late develop- 
ment which it is not possible to connect with an Etruscan substratum. 
For a substratum influence to be considered likely, three conditions 
must be fulfilled: 

a. A period of bilingualism must have existed, during which 
speakers of the substratum language could have carried over their 
native speech-habits into the new language. This is of course possible 
in the case of the speakers of Etruscan who gave up their language 
in favor of Latin. 

b. The structure of the substratum language must have contained 
features which could be carried over into the new language and re- 
interpreted (in this case, phonologically). In the matter of the “gorgia 
toscana,’”’ our knowledge of Etrucsan is so scanty as to permit of no 
conclusion being drawn in this respect. The exact phonetic value of 
the Etruscan symbols is not known, nor is the nature of the phonemic 
contrast between the two series p t k and ¢ @ x in Etruscan. In this 
respect, we must simply say non liquet; at best, the case is by no 
means as clear as it is for, say, the influence of Oscan substratum in 
the South Italian development of -mb- and -nd- to -mm- and -nn-, 
respectively. 

* Most recently by C. Merlo, ‘‘Lazio Sannita ed Etruria Latina? , Italia 
Dialettale, 11 (1926), 84-93 and Studi Etruschi, 1 (1927), 303-311; C. Battisti, 
“‘Aspirazione etrusca e gorgia toscana,’ Studi Etruschi, tv (1930), 249-254; 
C. Merlo, ‘‘Il sostrato étnico e i dialetti italiani,’ Jtalia Dialettale, rx (1933), 
1-24 and Revue de linguistique romane 1x (1933), 176-194; foilowed by G. 


Devoto, ‘‘Etruschi: Lingua,’ Enciclopedia Italiana, x1v (1932), 519 and other 
modern Italian scholars. 

* Most recently by G. Rohlfs, ‘‘Vorlateinische Einfliisse in den Mundarten 
des heutigen Italiens?”’, Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, xvu1 (1930), 
37-56; also his notice of Battisti’s article (cf. fn. 3, above) in Archiv fiir das 
Studium der neueren Sprachen, cix1 (1932), 319. 
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ec. The phenomenon ascribed to a substratum influence must be 
shown to be old enough to date back to a period of bilingualism, i.e. 
to a time when the substratum language was still spoken at least to 
a certain extent. No proof exists for such antiquity in the case of 
the “gorgia toscana.’’ Etruscan died out not later than the first or 
second centuries A.D.; the first sure attestations of the existence of 
the “gorgia toscana’”’ date only from the sixteenth century.® 

3. The discussion has rested at this point, for want of further 
evidence. Such evidence is at hand in the AJS, which contains maps 
of a considerable number of words in which aspiration or fricativiza- 
tion of /k t p/ is attested for the Tuscan area. By superposing the 
isoglosses of the aspiration in these words, we can obtain information 
concerning the extent and spread of the phenomenon, which will 
permit of certain deductions concerning its origin and the chronology 
of its development. Maps 1, 2 and 3 show the isoglosses of aspiration 
in /k/, /t/ and /p/ respectively; each isogloss stands for the outer 
limit of aspiration (or later developments thereof) in one word.® 

Map 1 shows a larger extent and more complete prevalence of 
aspiration in /k/ than do maps 2 and 3 for /t/ or /p/. Even in /k/, 
however, the only part of Tuscany where the aspiration is universal 
is the north central region (including points 515, 522, 523, 582 and 
§52—i.e. Florence, Siena and surrounding territory); this, then, is 
the central or FOCAL area of the new development. The other points 
showing the “gorgia,’”’ from 513 and 520 on the north to 571 on the 
south, and from 4380, 541 and 550 on the west to 543, 651 and 481 
on the east, all have the “gorgia’”’ in some words and not in others; 
with respect to these points, each isogloss follows a different line.’ 
The outer area, in which the isoglosses diverge from each other, forms 
what is known as a GRADED area, in which the spread of the isoglosses 
shows that borrowing has taken place and is still going on, and that 
the phenomenon in question has been diffused from the focal area. 

Maps 2 and 3 show the same type of distribution, but the extent 
of the aspiration is less; the only point in which aspiration is present 
in all the words studied, and hence which can be considered as a 

5 d’Ovidio, RBLI, 11 (1894), 85. 

6 Rohlifs (@RM, xvitt [1930], 49) gives a single map on which are drawn the 
isoglosses of one word (ombellico) for /k/ and of two words each for /t/ (fiato 
and dito) and for /p/ (la pezza and nipote); but such a map is insufficient to 


show the spread of the phenomenon in a number of words, and thus gives an 


incomplete picture. 
7 Corresponding to the well-known dictum that “each word has its own 


history.” 
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focus of diffusion, is Florence (point 523). Siena, it is evident from 
these maps, has been simply a secondary center of diffusion, which 
must have taken over the phenomenon of aspiration from Florence 
at a relatively recent time, as is probably also the case with point 
520 on map 3. (This point might also be a relic area, but all the other 
evidence we have shows that the “‘gorgia’”’ and allied phenomena are 
very much alive and are still spreading, not receding before a differ- 
ent pronunciation borrowed from outside Tuscany.) 

The three maps taken together show two things: 

a. The aspiration in /t p/ is more recent than that in /k/, since 
it has spread less far; it is still spreading in all three, as shown by the 
presence of graded areas on the outer edges of all three maps. 

b. Florence, and only Florence, can be considered as focal point 
for the diffusion of the aspiration. We must therefore abandon any 
idea of correlation between the present-day extent of the “gorgia 
toscana” and the boundaries of ancient Etruria, since the present 
extent of the “gorgia”’ is due to diffusion from Florence. 

4. The AJS material and deductions to be drawn from it do not 
support the theory of Etruscan substratum; they indicate rather 
a relatively recent, specifically Florentine origin for the “gorgia 
toscana”’ and the corresponding aspiration of the other unvoiced 
plosives. Furthermore, when we contrast the extent of the ‘‘gorgia”’ 
in /k/ with that of the Tuscan development -7- from -rj- or of -camo 
as l.pl. present tense ending in verbs,* we find it is not as great as 
either of these two, and hence may be considered later in origin. 
Since -7-<-ri- is already in evidence in the oldest Florentine texts 
(1211), and the use of -camo as exclusive 1.p!. present tense ending 
did not begin until historical times (13th c. and later),® this gives 
us a terminus a quo for the origin of the aspiration of /k/, one which 
fits very well with the fact that the first mention of it appears in the 
sixteenth century. A further bit of indirect evidence is found in the 
fact that the “gorgia toscana”’ is not part of the pronunciation of 
standard Italian, which it would probably have come to be if it had 
been a universally accepted feature of Tuscan pronunciation in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when Tuscan was becoming ac- 
cepted as the standard language. 


8 Cf. the maps given in the present writer’s review of the AJS, in Lan- 


guage, xvi (1942), 284—5. 
° Cf. G. Bertoni, Storia della lingua italiana: lezioni raccolte da Umberto 


Cianciélo (Roma, 1934). 
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The only explanation of the aspiration of unvoiced plosives in 
intervocalic position, then, that fits the known historical and geo- 
graphical evidence, is the following: it is a habit that originated at 
Florence in the sixteenth century, and at first affected the guttural 
plosive /k/ and possibly also /g/. It went out of fashion, if it ever 
existed, for the pronunciation of /g/, but was extended later to that 
of the dental plosive /t/ and still later to that of the labial plosive 
/p/. From Florence it has spread to the rest of Tuscany, most widely 
in /k/, less widely in /t/, and least in /p/. There is no direct 
evidence for, and considerable indirect evidence against, any influence 
of an Etruscan substratum. 

Ropert A. HAL.t, Jr. 

Cornell University 








STUDENTESSE AMERICANE IN ITALIA 
(The Smith College Junior Year in Italy) 


E MAI ci fu un tempo in cui fosse utile alla gioventd delle Uni- 

versita Americane il seguire per un periodo regolare gli studi in 
Italia, questo che viviamo ora @, senza dubbio, il pit propizio. Al 
fascino che |’Italia come terra, come popolo e come cultura, ha eser- 
citato sui forestieri in tutti i tempi, si aggiunge ora l’interesse che 
vien suscitato dal Paese, che risorge dopo le rovine di una guerra 
tremenda, e dalla gente, che diventa conscia di una vita politica 
consona ai tempi nuovi. 

I gruppi italiani dello Smith College sono ora al loro decimo anno 
delle residenze a Firenze e, ad ogni ritorno, si accresce la soddisfazione 
che tale esperimento procura all’Amministrazione, alla Direzione 
ed al gruppo delle studentesse. 

Le allieve dello Smith College hanno dato finora il contingente 
maggiore delle Juniors formanti i gruppi, ma quasi ogni anno sono 
state accettate studentesse di altre Istituzioni. A seconda di tale 
sistema la Direzione dello Smith College invita nuovamente i Collegi 
interessati a confidarle le loro allieve per l’anno in Italia. Si doman- 
dano come requisiti della preparazione necessaria quanto corrisponde 
a due anni di studio dell’italiano, ma é consuetudine concedere a 
talune candidate meritevoli, specialmente se di origine italiana, 
di sostituire parte della preparazione, o supplementarla, con uno 
studio seguito durante l’estate o in America o in Italia. Lo scopo 
é di dare al maggior numero di giovanette americane la possiLilita 
di usufruire di una ricca esperienza ed ogni facilitazione @ messa in 
azione a tale fine. E possibile alle studentesse di unirsi al gruppo 
italiano pur diplomandosi nelle discipline di Arte, di Storia e di 
Musica. In tali casi si completano i requisiti accademici del proprio 
Major durante il susseguente Senior Year. 

Per i corsi seguiti in Italia le Juniors ricevono un “‘credit’”’ corri- 
spondente a 30 ore annuali, in modo da adeguarsi al programma 
regolare degli studi. Il costo dell’anno in Italia é uguale alla quota 
pagata restando a studiare allo Smith College. Il costo del biglietto 
di traversata e le spese minute rimangono a carico delle studentesse. 

I] viaggio di andata, che generalmente succede in Agosto, @ quasi 
sempre fatto in gruppo compatto ed @, per se stesso, un godimento 
che viene sia da quel senso di trepida attesa che aggiunge sapore 
alle cose che si sta per fare per la prima volta, sia dall’occasione che 
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procura alle studentesse il modo di conoscersi e di rivelarsi |’una 
all’altra le affinita personali su cui si stabiliranno in seguito le coa- 
bitazioni nelle famiglie fiorentine che ospitano il Gruppo. Giunti 
in Italia si ha un periodo, pit o meno lungo, secondo la data d’arrivo, 
in cui si visitano la citta di sbarco e le vicinanze. Scendendo a Napoli 
si fanno gite a Pompei, Pesto, Capri, Amalfi e Sorrento, mentre che, 
sbarcando a Venezia, si fanno soste a Ravenna, Ferrara, Rimini e 
Bologna. 

L’ Universita per Stranieri a Perugia, sita nel Palazzo Gallenga, 
dove il Gruppo inizia gli studi di lingua, si offre come centro special- 
mente adatto per ambientare le allieve nel nuovo sistema educativo 
ed organizzare le loro cognizioni nel trapasso fra il Paese di origine 
ed il nuovo mondo, di cui si devono presto fare esperte. 

Durante le quattro settimane in cui, seguendo regolarmente le 
lezioni in comune agli altri studenti forestieri, le nostre ragazze 
diventano studentesse ‘‘all’italiana,”’ esse seguono un programma 
assai serrato di fonetica, grammatica, traduzione, lettura, letteratura 
e storia dell’arte, concluso poi da esami orali e scritti. Parallelo a 
tale corso di studi l’Universita offre alle nostre allieve una serie 
di conferenze d’alta cultura ed una regolare direzione artistica a 
base di visite alle chiese ed ai monumenti d’arte, di cui Perugia e 
le citta dell’ Umbria sono particolarmente ricche. Questo periodo di 
residenza a Perugia, che cade nel Settembre in cui la stagione é 
incantevole, @ reso interessante dalle gite alle cittA vicine pid note 
per arte e per cultura. Dall’Albergo posto sugli spalti della Rocca 
Paolina, cantata dal Carducci nel suo Canto dell’ Amore, si parte per 
visitare Assisi, Spello, Spoleto, con le sue Fonti del Clitumno, Monte- 
luce, Todi, Gubbio, Bevania e spesso ci si spinge fino ad Urbino e 
ad Orvieto. Il Settembre @ anche il mese in cui ha luogo la Sagra 
Musicale Umbra, che ha un programma di particolare eccellenza, 
poiché comprende conferenze di cultura musicale date nelle sale 
rese preziose dal Perugino, concerti tenuti nelle ricche cattedrali, 
drammi sacri rappresentati a Todi e ad Assisi, dove nacquero con 
Iacopone e con San Francesco e rappresentati secondo la tradizione 
in quei luoghi del loro originale splendore. In Settembre hanno luogo 
in Umbria le feste popolari, come la Quintana di Foligno, la Corsa 
dei Ceri di Gubbio. Le studentesse del gruppo dell’anno scorso furono 
invitate a vestire i costumi del Rinascimento e a prendere parte 
alla parata del Comune di Perugia. 

I bombardamenti e le depredazioni dell’ultima guerra non hanno 
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distrutto che in parte quel patrimonio di monumenti, che fa della 
terra italiana un libro aperto, dove |’arte, la storia, la letteratura 
vivono con un’attualita insuperabile. Se prima della ruina le nostre 
allieve vedevano in Montecassino un esempio del segno tangibile 
lasciato dalle molteplici civilta seguitesi l’una all’altra e visibile 
nelle pietre Pelasgiche, nei muri reticolati Romani, nel monastero 
medioevale, nella chiesa Rinascimentale, non mancano tuttora per la 
loro attenzione altri esempi del pari eloquenti del preseverare del 
l’Italia nei secoli. Dalle finestre delle loro aule di studio a Perugia ve- 
dono l’arco Etrusco sfoggiare le impronte delle eta vissute dalla 
citta indimenticabile, e lungo le imboccature degli ipogei funerari, 
su per le ripide e strette viuzze medioevali, nelle piazze adorne di 
preziose fontane, davanti alle chiese miniate dallo scalpello di artisti 
famosi, vedono rivivere l’opera dei tempi di cui, fuori dell’Italia, si ha 
solo una eco indebolita. 

All’Universita degli Studi di Firenze, con sede in Piazza San 
Marco, si svolge l’annata propriamente accademica, organizzata nel 
suo programma e nella distribuzione dei suoi cinque corsi, dallo 
Smith College in accordo con il Gruppo Insegnante Universitario 
che ne svolge regolarmente le lezioni. Cosi le studentesse vengono a 
conoscere la Letteratura d’Italia, la Storia politica del Paese, la sua 
Cultura ed il suo Pensiero e la Storia della sua Arte, resa viva dalla 
presenza dei capolavorie dall’attualita offerta dal patrimonio artistico 
raccolto nella terra per cui nacque. Le studentesse sviluppano 
individualmente quel senso della ricerca, dell’indagine e dell’os- 
servazione che é stimolato dalle cose che vedono. Nelle vie, nelle 
piazze, sulle mura, nelle chiese, nei palazzi, nei Musei, sulla pietre 
stesse, che portano inscrizioni, come a Firenze in terzine dantesche, 
esse leggono dell’arte la storia e la fortuna. 

L’anno scolastico dura dal Novembre al Giugno, mese in cui sono 
stabiliti gli esami finali, orali e scritti, dati dai Professori docenti. 

Il gruppo dei Professori si interessa personalmente delle allieve 
americane, che imparano presto a capirli e a parlare loro italiano, per 
cui i rapporti fra gli insegnanti ed il Gruppo si fanno presto cordiali, 
con profitto evidente degli studi e dell’ambiente scolastico. 

A Firenze le ragazze vivono in famiglie italiane, a due a due, sotto 
un regolamento di condotta relativo alla necessita di mantenere 
la coesione e la dignita del Gruppo che porta il nome di un’Istituzione 
americana reputata, oramai, e consociuta cola da diciotto anni. Le 
Famiglie ospitali collaborano agli intenti intellettuali del Gruppo ed 
al benessere fisico delle giovani loro affidate, che presto si sentono 
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quasi di far parte integrante dei familiari e si legano spesso di un 
affetto, che dura costante dopo il ritorno in America. A Firenze 
l’interesse della vita d’ogni giorno é veramente eccezionale. La citta 
unica, che palpita nel suo breve cerchio di una vita stupenda di 
civiltaé molteplice, offre alle studentesse americane centri di ritrovo 
molto distinti, teatri, funzioni religiose e civili, conferenze nei magni- 
fici palazzi dove lo spettacolo dell’arte e della cultura é inesauribile. 
La continuita creata dal susseguirsi dei gruppi, anno dopo anno, 
interrotta solo dall’avvento della guerra e ripresa subito dopo, rende 
possibile alle nostre allieve di far conoscenze e stabilire amicizie con 
personaggi importanti, sia nel campo sociale che nel mondo letterario. 
Rende possible ad esse il venir presentate in ambienti speciali, a 
cenacoli privati, a circoli, a cerimonie, riunioni e conferenze a cui 
é un privilegio essere ammessi. 

Da Firenze sono numerose le gite di cultura che si fanno alle citta 
vicine, ognuna delle quali offre lo spettacolo di uno sviluppo di arte 
e di civilta politica svoltosi in modo diverso a seconda della sua storia 
separata. Le gite si fanno facilmente in una giornata, poiché le 
facilitazioni ferroviarie e dei trasporti sono eccellenti in Italia, dove 
le strade ed i ponti, sistematicamente distrutti dalla guerra, sono stati 
ripristinati in condizioni migliori dell’anteguerra. Si va a Pisa, a Siena, 
a Prato, a Pistoia, a San Gimignano e Volterra. Poi si visitano le 
Ville Medicee, si é accolti dal Monastero di Fiesole, dal Giardino 
della Villa Palmieri, dove aleggia ancora il ricordo della giovanile 
brigata del Decamerone, si é ospiti per il té all’Osservatorio Galileiano 
di Arcetri od alla villa di Settignano, chiamati cordialmente dal critico 
d’arte Bernardo Berenson. Il Gruppo tornato in America quest’autun- 
no passo una “‘week-end” di vero incanto nel Palazzo dei Cavalieri 
di Santo Stefano, ospite degli studenti della Scuola Normale di Pisa. 

Durante |’anno accademico si fa una gita di cultura a Roma. Le 
mille fontane di Tivoli, le memorabili ruine di Villa Adriana, le 
Catacombe, il Colosseo, il Foro, i templi di Roma Papale e gli incanti 
naturali ed architettonici della citté eterna lasciano nella memoria 
delle nostre studentesse tale un’impronta che ognuna di esse desidera 
le sia possibile tornare in Italia con il tempo sufficente per una 
visita lunga in ognuna delle grandi citté. Roma, la Sicilia, centri 
intorno a cui gravita tanto del mondo classico e tanto sentimento 
romantico fusi insieme, sono sempre, come Venezia ed i ritrovi in- 
vernali delle Dolomiti, di grande attrattiva durante le vacanze di 
Natale e di Pasqua. In questi periodi é anche permesso alle studentesse 
di varcare i confini, e la Francia della Costa Azzurra, come Parigi, 
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sono spesso meta delle loro peregrinazioni. Si permettono tali viaggi 
senza la guida della Direttrice del Gruppo solo quando si ha il bene- 
stare dei genitori o di chi ne fa le veci. L’interesse che le citta visitate 
offrono alle ragazze aumenta col procedere dell’insegnamento avuto 
durante l’anno scolastico. Un vero sviluppo della personalita intel- 
lettuale, un’espansione della coscienza critica ed intuitiva si rivelano 
nelle allieve, specialmente in quelle che prima apparivano indifferenti 
0 poco vivaci. Il tempo passa presto per le Juniors e l’anno accademi- 
co giunge alla fine che quasi non se ne sono rese conto. Si approssima 
la chiusura dei corsi ed incombono gli esami e, nel frattempo, la 
citta di Dante si fa viva di interesse nuovo col Maggio Musicale 
Fiorentino, che ogni anno svolge un programma speciale, a seconda 
degli eventi e dei tempi. Questa scorsa primavera del 1948, finite 
le interessanti elezioni politiche dell’Aprile, pernio di eccitanti 
discussioni durante le lezioni di Storia, sentite le conferenze in 
gloria dello storico ’48, fu rappresentata l’opera dei Lombardi alla 
Prima Crociata del Verdi in onore dell’anno fatidico del Risorgimento. 
Poi, come tributo agli Alleati, siebbe un’opera russa e la rappresenta- 
zione all’aperto de La Tempesta dello Shakespeare sull’isola del 
laghetto nel giardino di Boboli. La fortuna fece che le nostre studen- 
tesse furono testimoni la primavera scorsa del commovente ritorno 
delle porte del Paradiso del Ghiberti e di quelle del Pisano sui cardini 
del Bel San Giovanni, il Battistero di Dante. Le porte del Battistero, 
messe in salvo durante la guerra e ripulite prima di essere rimesse 
al loro posto onorifico, mostrarono di essere state dorate alla loro 
creazione. Fu per le nostre americanine uno spettacolo indimenti- 
cabile il contemplarle, prima nei laboratori degli Uffizi e poi, dritte 
al sole, durante la cerimonia solenne del ritorno. 

E edificante vedere come le studentesse del Gruppo si sappiano 
dividere fra i doveri degli esami imminenti e le attrattive dells, vita 
sociale e civile fiorentina. 

Ogni anno c’é qualcuna delle ragazze che porta seco una macchina 
fotografica con pellicole cinematografiche e a colori, che al ritorno al 
College si fanno gara di proiettare alle riunioni dei Circoli studente- 
schi. 

I Gruppi eleggono una Presidentessa ed una Segretaria che si 
impegnano, fra |’altro, di scrivere lettere ed articoletti alle compagne 
rimaste a Smith ed al Publications Office del College. Le loro espres- 
sioni sono sempre cosi vive di ammirazione, che basterebbero per 
invogliare un grande numero ad unirsi ai Gruppi degli anni con- 
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secutivi. Ma, per ragioni diverse, in questi ultimi anni lo studio del- 
l’Italiano é ridotto al minimo nei nostri Colleges. Se gli altri Istituti 
americani mandassero molte loro allieve ad unirsi ai nostri Gruppi 
e se le condizioni sfavorevoli dell’Italiano venissero a migliorare in 
un prossimo avvenire, si vedrebbero sviluppare sempre pit i nostri 
JUNIOR YEARS IN ITALY, con benefico effetto delle relazioni 
culturali fra i due Paesi e per la coscienza sempre pit diretta dei 
valori che |’Italia é in grado di offrire alla gioventt americana. 
ANACLETA C. VEZZETTI 
Smith College 








AN AMERICAN DIPLOMAT IN 
SETTECENTO ITALY 


,  deararmane SHORT, son of William Short, a well-to-do planter, 
was born in Surry County, Virginia, on September 30, 1759. 
He was graduated from the College of William and Mary in 1779, 
and while at this institution he became a charter member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society. Between 1783 and 1784 he participated in the 
Executive Council of Virginia. When Jefferson was made minister 
plenipotentiary to France Short followed him to Paris and with him, 
Adams and Franklin took part in discussions with the Prussian envoy 
at The Hague for a commercial treaty between Prussia and the 
United States. Upon his return to the French capital he became 
Jefferson’s private secretary and later secretary of the legation. His 
personal charm and fluency in French made him popular in French 
social circles. Short rose to the position of chargé d’affaires when 
Jefferson returned to the United States in 1789, and expected to be 
appointed minister to France when the latter became Secretary of 
State. Instead Gouverneur Morris was given the post. In 1792 he 
served as minister at The Hague and in 1793 he went to Madrid as 
joint commissioner with William Carmichael to negotiate an impor- 
tant treaty with Spain. Upon Carmichael’s departure in 1794 he 
became minister. It was he who was responsible for most of the ar- 
rangements that led to Pinckney’s Treaty in 1795. Thereafter he 
resided in Paris until 1802, at which time he returned to America. 
We find him in Paris once more in 1809 headed for the position of 
minister to Russia, but he got no further due to failure on the part 
of the Senate to ratify the appointment. In 1810 he settled down in 
Philadelphia for the remainder of his life dying on December 5, 
1849.! 
A small segment of his life-history, his Italian journey, which took 
place in the autumn of 1788 and the winter of 1789, has been al- 
! Further biographical information on Short may be found in the Dictionary 
of American Biography; A. B. Shepperson: John Paradise and Lucy Ludwell 
- of London and Williamsburg, Richmond, 1942, in chapter on “Mr. Jefferson’s 
Great Young Man,” 308-350; S. F. Bemis: Pinckney’s Treaty. Baltimore, 
1926; Marie G. Kimball. “William Short, Jefferson’s Only Son.” North 
American Review, ccxxi1, 1926, 471-486, which discusses Short’s romantic 


love affair with the Duchess de La Rochefoucauld, and Myrna Boyce ‘The 
Diplomatic Career of William Short.” Journal of Modern History, xv, 1943, 


97-119. 
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together omitted in biographical accounts or referred to elsewhere in 
an incidental manner. Yet it involves one of the most enjoyable 
periods of his long personal history and is of some value in the 
cultural and social history of the times. Geographically, this trip 
covered considerable ground taking him through Turin, Milan, 
Bergamo (Alsano), Venice, Ferrara, Cento, Bologna, 8S. Pietro del 
Castello, Forli, Rimini, Pesaro, Fano, Sinigaglia, Ancona, Loretto, 
Macerata, Tolentino, Serravalle, Foligno, Spoleto, Terni, Narni, 
Civita Castellana, Rome, Terracina, Naples and vicinity, Florence, 
Lucca, Pisa, Lerici and Genoa. Rome, Venice and Naples were the 
three localities where he tarried at some length. As to the Eternal 
City, he had already convinced himself months before his arrival 
there that it rather than Paris was the best place where a young man 
should be sent for his education.’ 

There is scarcely any doubt that he equipped himself with advance 
information through use of Jefferson’s personal experiences and 
suggestions in part incorporated in his Memoranda taken on a Journey 
from Paris into the Southern Parts of France and Northern of Italy in 
the Year 1787, and Travelling notes for Mr. Rutledge and Mr. Shippen, 
June 3, 1788, the Remarks on Italy by Joseph Addison,‘ and one or 


2 See letters of Short to Sir Peyton Skipworth dated Feb. 4, 1787 and Oct. 
7, 1787, and a letter to William Grayson, dated, Jan. 31, 1788. These are 
among the Short Papers in the Library of Congress, Vol. 1, 212—213, Vol. m1, 
463 and 555-556. Short probably derived the idea from Jefferson. See the 
latter’s letter to Mr. Elder, dated Nov. 25, 1785 in the Coolidge Collection 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society. There is also an unsigned 8-age 
itinerary in Short’s handwriting among the Jefferson Papers, Vol. 59, 10183— 
86. It was written for Jefferson. Here mention is made of Brescia, Verona, 
Vicenza and Fusina, indicating that Short may have visited these places, too. 

’ Both the Memoranda... and the Travelling Notes ... may be read in 
The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Washington, D. C., 1905, Vol. xvm, 153- 
236 and 290-293. For a fuller account of the Travelling Notes . . . see Elizabeth 
Cometti. ‘‘Mr. Jefferson Prepares an Itinerary.’’ Journal of Southern History, 
xu, 1946, 89-106. 

4 Jefferson in his Travelling Notes ... had advised: “Before entering Italy 
buy Addison’s traveis. He visited that country as a classical amateur and it 
gives infinite pleasure to apply one’s classical reading on the spot.” See 
Cometti, op. cit., 99. Short had accordingly written to Trumbull in London 
for the book and received a letter dated Sept. 2, 1788, which reads as follows: 
“T send you now Addison—price four shillings—and a new tour through Italy 
at four and six pence. If you do not like the last, return it to me by Mr. 
Parker. I think it usefull as containing the moneys, distances, expenses, 
curiosities, etc. as they are now, while Addison speaks of what was eighty 
years ago and ancient authors. 

I wish you what you will of course have, a most pleasant tour: and while 
saddening in the glooms of a London winter, I shall often recollect and often 
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more French guide books.’ Jeffersonian stress on the observation of 
utilitarian features can be seen in Short’s statements in several 
letters particularly during the early stages of his journey. The fre- 
quent use of gallicized Italian proper names betrays reading of 
French guide books. From Addison Short evidently derived his 
exaggerated penchant for classical antiquities as well as a portion of 
his itinerary, most specifically the Rimini-Rome route. While he 
was by no means a profound observer he was possessed of more than 
ordinary tourist curiosity and a considerable enthysiasm. His 
picture of eighteenth century Italy at the turn of the century is 
varied, fairly objective and, on the whole, genuinely interesting. 
It is, therefore, to be regretted that his hasty departure for Paris 
has deprived us of the benefit of his observations especially in Flor- 
ence, Pisa and Genoa. Before him only a handful of Americans— 
Benjamin West, John Morgan, J. S. Copley, Ralph Izard, Jefferson, 
John Carroll, John Thayer’—had had the opportunity of visiting 
Italy, but only one of them, West, has left behind him any note- 
worthy record of his journey. William Short, through his experiences, 
offers us more than a mere supplement to West; he is, in fact, with 
all his limitations, the first important early link in the long chain 
of cordial cultural relations established between America and Italy. 

Our traveller’s impressions are contained in a number of letters 
addressed to Jefferson, which are to be found among the Jefferson 
Papers in the Library of Congress.? Though some of them include a 
certain amount of extraneous matter, which is unavoidable in a 
genre as intimate as letter-writing is, we have deemed it desirable 
to reproduce them in their entirety with the exception of a letter 








wish to enjoy with you the genial sun and immortal scenes of Italy.”’ In 
Short Papers, Vol. 1v, 744. 

In a letter dated August, 1788, Rutledge wrote to Short from Geneva to 
procure Addison’s travels for him in Paris. See Short Papers, Vol. 1v, 742. 

The edition of Addison which we have consulted is Remarks on Italy, in 
The Works of the Right Honourable Joseph Addison. With Notes by Richard 
Hurd. London, 1854, Vol. 1, 357-538. 

5 Undoubtedly, one of them was the Guide pour le Voyage d’Italie en 
Poste, recommended by Jefferson in his Travelling Notes. . . . See Cometti, op. 
cit., 99. 

6 On West and his Italian journey see John Galt: The Life, Studies and 
Works of Benjamin West, Esq. London, 1820, and for an account on early 
American travellers in Italy see G. Prezzolini: Come gli Americani Scoprirono 
V’Italia (1750-1850), Milano, 1933, esp. the chapters titled: ‘I primi viag- 
giatori dei tempi di Washington,”’ 21-39, and “‘I viaggiatori cattolici,’’ 78-91. 

? The Short Papers do not furnish further materials directly pertaining to 
his Italian journey. 
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from Turin, the close of a letter from Milan dated Oct. 28, 1788 
(the only one of the group that has previously been printed)* and the 
postscript of a letter of Feb. 17, 1789. An apparently interesting 
letter from Venice we have, unfortunately, been obliged to omit 
altogether on account of its illegibility due to ink-blurring caused 
by dampness. Some explanatory information is provided in the 
footnotes. In them it will be noticed that Jefferson’s correspondence 
with Short is used sparingly inasmuch as it supplies but few facts 
pertinent to our subject. One letter contains an allusion to the 
laurel on Virgil’s tomb, and it is the only long passage we have seen 
fit to cite. However, those who might desire to read these letters 
‘an conveniently consult them in volume VII of the Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, Washington, D.C., 1905. In reproducing the Short 
letters that follow we have taken the liberty of changing some of 
the paragraphing and punctuation, and of expanding some of the 


abbreviations to their full forms. 
JosepH G. FUCILLA 


Turin, Octob. 18, 1788 
... From Geneva I was five days and a half in route. We had good weather 
during these days, but very bad the days we passed the mountain, viz. a great 
deal of rain and fog, so that the part of the journey from which for some time 
I had hoped the greatest degree of pleasure turned out the most disagreeable. 
It is an agreeable circumstance to follow so closely two water courses as you 
do in order to get to and leave Mt. Cenis. These certainly (as Addison said 
long ago) led to the first discovery of the passage.° 

I consider Turin as the handsomest city I have seen in Europe on account 
of its regularity, but the biick architecture, at least here, has a disagreable 
effect. The outside of the houses present to me, in general, an idea of being 
unfinished. Certainly, the brick work in England and in America looks much 
more regulaf and polished on the surface. The internal architecture of the 
palace is much more agreeable, and where it is plastered over on the outside 
produces a good effect. The ramparts furnish agreeable walks as you know, 
and, on the whole, I should consider Turin as to its local situation one of the 
most agreeable places I have seen. The fine plain in which it stands, its proxim- 
ity to the mountains of which there is so fine a view, and the river by which 
it is watered give it every advantage that can be desired. 

I have been fortunate in being here at the same time with Lolli,'® so 
famous for his performance on the violin. I heard him last night. His execution 
is really surprizing and seems to astonish the inhabitants of Turin them- 
selves. The theatre was well filled and with a brilliant company, though I was 


§ See Shepperson, op. cit., 336-340. 

* The reference is in the Remarks on Italy, op. cit. 508, where Addison 
states: ‘In all our journey through the Alps, as well when we climbed as when 
we descended them, we had still a river running along with the road, that 
probably first occasioned the discovery of this passage.”’ 

1° Antonio Lolli or Lolly (b. 1728) was a brilliant but eccentric violinist. 
See John W. Moore. Complete Encyclopaedia of Music, Boston, 1852, 532-533. 
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assured that much the most brilliant part of Turin was in the country as is the 


court at present. They are at Moncaglieri... ™ 
Your friend and servant 


W. Short 


Milan, Oct. 20, 1788 
Dear Sir, 

My last was from Turin and being now able to ascertain my route with 
more precision, and finding it will be doubtful whether your letter would over- 
take me on the road, I am to beg you to do me the favor to write to me poste 
restante 4 Rome. I came here on Wednesday the 22nd and found Rutledge.” 
Shippen™ had gone 24 hours before my arrival, for Genoa, in order to return 
to England by way of France. Rutledge was waiting for me, as he says, and 
we have agreed to pursue our journey together. The letter you had given him 
for Dal Verme™ and his acquaintance with Castiglioni, however, have ren- 
dered Milan so agreeable to him that I do not think he was disposed to quit 
it.*> I must return you also for my thanks for your letter to Count Dal Verme. 
His civilities as far as I have been able to make use of them, and still more 
his cordial offers of them, have been useful and agreable. He is at present in 


1! Site of a royal castle and well known pleasure resort. 

2 This refers to John Rutledge, Jr. (1766-1819), son of Dr. John Rutlege of 
South Carolina. He and Thomas Lee Shippen had already been on a tour 
through Holland, Belgium and Germany. Jefferson in a letter to Rutledge 
dated Jan. 19, 1788, had mapped out an itinerary for him which involved de- 
scending the Danube from Vienna, visiting Constantinople and from there 
Naples and northern Italy, but hostilities within the Ottoman dominions 
forced an abandonment of this journey. See Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
op. cit., v1, 50-52 and letter of Aug. 12, 1788, op. cit. 127-128. For further 
biographical information see Appleton’s Encyclopaedia of American Biography, 
Iv, 358. 

13 Shippen’s dates are 1765-1798. He was the son of Dr. William Shippen, 
the Younger, director general of military hospitals and physician to the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, and Alice Lee, member of the famous Lee family. He 
was elected to the American Philosophical Society in 1786 and received the 
honorary degree of A.M. from the College of New Jersey in 1788. The interval 
between these two dates was spent in Europe. His father had sent him to 
London to complete his legal education, but he used the major portion of his 
time in travelling. He left Rutledge because his father, putting a curb on his 
excessive spending, had requested him to return to London at once so that he 
might be there in time for the November term of the law courts. See Shepper- 
son, op. cit, 336 passim; R. Buchanan, Geneology of the Descendants of William 
Shippen, the Elder. Washington, D. C., 1877. Passing references can be located 
in Nancy Shippen. Her Journal Bock. Compiled and edited by Ethel Armes. 
Philadelphia, 1935. 

14 Count Federico dal Verme, author of a Lettera .. . intorno alla genera- 
ztone insensibile de’ vivipari in Raccolta d’opuscoli scientifici e filologici, edited 
by A. Calogiera, Venetia, 1728-1757. Jefferson was personally acquainted 
with him. See Memoranda . . . op. cit., 194. 

6 The real reason as to why Rutledge wished to remain in Milan was due 
to his romance with Countess de Litta, a social leader in the city. This we 
learn from the Rutledge Papers in Duke University Library. See also Cometti, 


op. cit., 94. 
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the country, but desires I would not fail to return you his thanks for your 
remembrance of him and for the constitution. Count Castiglioni" also, who 
out of gratitude for his treatment in America seems attached to all Americans, 
desires I will recall him to your remembrance and assures me of his respect 
and affection for you. He carried Rutledge and myself the day before yester- 
day to see some country houses in the environs and among others at Mont- 
bello where we dined. This is the seat of his brother’s father-in-law. The im- 
provements are less magnificent than few others we saw, but as to situation it 
is superior to anything I ever beheld in Europe. It stands on rising ground 
about 9 miles from Milan. It is on that ascent which begins a few miles distant 
from the town and continues to Lake Como. Its gradual rise and its command- 
ing and varied view form an ensemble equal to anything that can be imagined. 
The horizon where it is bounded is by the Appennines and the Alps, some of 
the last covered with eternal snow. In many parts the horizon is boundless. 
What added to the pleasure of our trip was the plain and friendly reception 
with which we met. Notwithstanding the family is ancient, noble and rich 
and surrounded with a numerous train of servants, they live in the simplicity 
of manner and harmony of a good American family. Our intention was to dine 
only. It was impossible not to yield to their cordial and pressing invitation 
to pass the night. The brother of Count Castiglioni'’? seems one of the best 
and most friendly men I ever saw. He is a zealous botanist and seems as much 
attracted to American plants and others as the Count is to Americans them- 
selves. They have a pépiniére to which they pay great attention. The plants 
are for the most part American, but there are others also. I saw the mimosa 
arborea, I think it is called. It pleased me and the brother insisted on my 
taking some of the seed for you. I did it to please him but suppose it may 
be easily got from the King’s garden at Paris. 

As far as I have gone in Italy it seems the richest country I ever beheld. 
Cultivation also is in many respects in great perfection particularly whatever 
is connected with the uses of water. I need not tell you who have gone through 
the country that water is reduced to a regular property, and is sold out in 
parcels like land or anything else. It is impossible for a person as he goes 
through the country cursorily to examine these matters in detail, but I should 
imagine a man of an agricultural turn might pass some time in Piedmont and 
Lombardy to great advantage. We went yesterday to see a dairy where 
Parmesan cheese is made.'* We saw whatever can be seen except the operation 
itself. We were there at 1 o’clock which we had been informed was the hour 
of making, but on arrival found it was not made till the evening. The hour 
varies according to the weather. This shews among many other things how 
critical an operation it is. I find there two cows who had the distemper. I think 
certainly the same which has done so much mischief in Virginia. I am well 
acquainted with its symptoms and effects. The stock is already reduced from 


‘6 Count Luigi Castiglioni is the author of Viaggio negli Stati Uniti del 
l’ America Settentrionale, fatto negli anni 1785, 1786 e 1787 ,... Con alcune 
osservazioni sui vegetabili pit utili di quel paese. Milano, 1790. 2 vols. 

‘7 Alfonso Castiglioni. He wrote an article included in Scopoli’s Flora In- 
subrica and with Luigi anonymously published a Storia delle piante forestiere 
le pit importanti nell’uso medico ed economico, 1791. See Boccardo, Enciclo- 
pedia italiana, v, 239-240. 

18 In his Travelling Notes . . . Jefferson had recommended an excursion to 
Rozzano ‘“‘to see Parmesan cheese made and the managements of their 
dairies.” Rutledge took detailed notes on the preparation of Parmesan cheese, 
which he includes in his diary. See Cometti, op. cit., 103. 
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between eighty and ninety to 58. The distemper was brought there by a cow 
purchased at some distance off. It is an agreable kind of farming and particu- 
larly here where it is so valuable. It will be a long time, however, before we 
shall be able to consider a dairy as part of our revenue in Virginia. I was too 
late in Piedmont for the rice. It was cut and trod out before my arrival there. 
The zeal of the gentleman to whom Mr. Cléves had recommended me, and 
who came to meet me at Vercelli,!® was such as to carry me by the rice mill on 
the road to Novarre without thinking of it. 

I saw at Aiguebelle in Savoy a turnspit of a kind which they told me was 
common in that part of the country, but which I have met no where since. 
It is put in motion by the smoke and is so simple that I who know nothing of 
these matters could easily describe it to a workman so as to have it made. I 
made a kind of drawing of it which suffices for me, but which would convey 
no idea to anybody else. 

The edict concerning the manner of cultivating silk in Piedmont was given 
to me at Novarre by a gentleman who told me that it was almost impossible 
to be had. It was forbidden to be printed lest it should teach foreigners the 
same art. I have not read it and if I had I would be able to say nothing more 
about it. 

You must have observed the vines were cultivated differently here from 
France. I have also found a little treatise on the subject which perhaps may 
be useful. I have no doubt we shall find it proper to cultivate the vine in 
America, at least for a part of our consumption. 

I shall set off tomorrow for Bergamo. Rutledge will join me there in some 
days and then we proceed for Rome with all the expedition we can. I am in 
hopes to find at Count Barziza’s?® some information respecting the metairie. 
In the Milanois it is less complicated than in France and, of course, better for 
the genius of the negroes. I am to brush up my classics with Paradise”! also. 
This was our agreement, but I fear my short stay will not allow me great im- 
provement in that branch. I received a letter from him and Mrs. P. It was 
some days old. They were then well at Alsano the seat of Ct. Barziza.... 


Rome, Dec. 23, 1788” 


Dear Sir, 
I arrived here yesterday and this day’s post has brought me your letter of 


the 8th, that sent to Milan agreably to my request, has not yet come to hand. 
The uncertainty of the time I should be obliged to remain in the neighbor- 
hood of Milan, added to my great desire to hear from you, made me desire 
you to address your letters there. I still hope it will be forwarded to me 
though its long detention makes it doubtful. I have only written once since 
that of the 19th of Nov. of which you acknowledged the receipt. It was from 

19 Also in his notes Jefferson had recommended a trip to Vercelli to study 
the production of rice. See Cometti, op. cit., 103. 

20 Ccunt Antonio Barziza, a Venetian patrician, had married Lucy Para- 
dise, daughter of John and Lucy Paradise, in London in 1787. See Shepper- 
son, op. cit., 245-272, 300-350. 

#1 John Paradise, 1743-1795, famous English linguist and friend of Dr. 
Johnson. The story of the unhappy lives of John and his American wife, Lucy, 
is narrated at length by Shepperson, op. cit. 

2 Between Oct. 28 and Dec. 23, 1788, Short had written two other letters 
to Jefferson: a brief one from the seat of the Barziza’s near Bergamo, dated 
Nov. 19th, with nothing of interest for our subject, and the indecipherable 
letter from Venice dated Nov. 29th. 
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Venice, I believe, the day after my arrival there. I could not, therefore, have 
said anything to you concerning that place. 

Not being able to make copies of my letters I shall be guilty of many omis- 
sions and repetitions. It is not my intention, however, to attempt giving you 
an idea of the places through which I passed. This is much better done by the 
authors who have written on them, but I will endeavour to let you know in 
general what has happened to me in my journey through these places. First 
of all, therefore, I comply with your request in telling you that my recovery 
was perfect and that my health continues firm. 

After passing eight days in Venice, much to our satisfaction, in taking a 
general view of that most interesting and singular city, its manners, usages 
and amusements Rutledge and myself set off on our journey to Rome. We 
were induced by our tavern keeper and valet de place to hire a boat called 
Bucentaur™ to carry us by Chiozza, the canals and the Po to the Ponte del 
Lagoscuro three or four miles from Ferrara. I was induced to make this voyage 
by water notwithstanding my hydrophobia, first because I was afraid that 
the roads would be impossible, secondly because I thereby avoided a repeti- 
tion of a part of the route I had already come, and lastly because I wished to 
see the Italian manner of navigating these canals and the river. We were as- 
sured that with this famous Bucentaur which had had the honor of transport- 
ing the Emperor, princes and Cardinals out of number, we should arrive on 
the second day sleeping on shore at night. In this we had been deceived, for 
although we left Venice at twelve o’clock on Saturday and slept on board the 
vessel and went a great part of the night, we did not arrive at the end of our 
voyage the second day till so late that we could not get into Ferrara, the 
gates being shut. We slept, therefore, two nights on board of our Bucertaur 
and arrived on Monday morning only at Ferrara. Our bed on board this 
vessel was spacious and clean, the sheets better than we had been accustomed 
to in the taverns and everything convenient. Still we felt much relieved in 
getting it. I had no occasion to be satisfied with my reception at my first 
visit to the great Eridanus. He was stormy and boisterous. I think it is said 
this was always the case when any great man died or was in danger. Probably 
the king of England’s lunacy had rendered this god thus tempestuous. The 
width and the waves of the river frequently reached the sea to our mind. 
We stayed in Ferrara only time enough to breakfast, pay our visit to the 


23 Valuable complements io Short’s Italian observations are Goethe's 
Travels in Italy and Second Residence in Rome and Fragments on Italy. We 
have used the English translation, London, 1885. In this volume, p. 68, we 
find the following about the Bucentaur: ‘‘To give a notion of the Bucentaur in 
one word, I should say that it is a state-galley. The older one, of which we still 
have drawings, justified this appellation still more than the present one, which, 
by its splendour makes us forget its original. 

“‘T am always returning to my old opinions. When a genuine subject is given 
to an artist, his productions will be something genuine also. Here the artist 
was commissioned to form a galley, worthy to carry the heads of the Republic, 
on the highest festivals in honour of its ancient rule on the sea; and the prob- 
lem has been admirably solved. The vessel is all ornament; we ought to say, 
it is overladen with ornament; it is altogether one piece of gilt carving, for no 
other use but that of a pageant to exhibit to the people its leaders in right 
noble style. We know well enough that a people, who likes to deck out its 
boats, is no less pleased to see their rulers bravely adorned. This state-galley 
is a good index to show what the Venetians were, and what they considered 


themselves.” 
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monument of Ariosto and see some of the principal streets, which are straight 
and handsome. We engaged a voiturier to carry us to Bologna and slept that 
night at Cento. This city is famous for being the birthplace of Guercin. Many 
fine remains of his pencil are still there and it possesses his ashes as you are 
informed by his monument. The next day we arrived early at Bologna. 

The country between Ferrara and Bologna is exceptionally fertile and, 
consequently, agreeable to the eye of the traveller, but it is still more interest- 
ing under another point of view, the ground being flat and the waters of the 
Po, Reno and other smaller rivers being often too large for their beds, their 
courses are often overflowing. The banks that have been made and are still 
making to settle finally these courses and to render the torrents governable 
have shown great and many useless exertions in the hydraulic art. Much 
has been done and much more is still left to be done. The surveys that have 
been made of the Ferrarois and Bolognois territory with a view to this subject 
by the order of several different Popes and the controversial writings by 
succeeding surveyers must be useful to the world in general or rather must be 
proper for rendering useful to the world a man who should have genius and 
time to examine these matters on the spot. Separate and contending interests 
among the inhabitants of Ferrara and Bologna have hitherto rendered in- 
effectual the vast sums that have been expended securing the country from 
the ravages of inundations and leave you the worst road that is to be travelled 
that is to be found in any part of Italy, which is saying as much as can be 
said. 

We staid one night at Bologna although the city would well occupy much 
more time. We employed two half days in visiting it. What pleased me most 
was that all the principal streets are built with porticoes some of them of good 
architecture. The porticoes are to be seen in many towns in Italy, but I have 
nowhere met them so general and handsome as at Bologna. A city of eighty 
thousand inhabitants may by this means be traversed from one end to the 
other and in almost every direction without the foot passenger being exposed 
to bad weather or carriages. Porticoes thus contrived and built early in a 
town before the use of carriages should have become inveterate, would, I am 
persuaded, be more efficacious in diminishing their number and the evils and 
consequent luxuries they bring on than any tax which can be levied or any 
sumptuary law whatever. The University at Bologna is also a noble establish- 
ment. One thing which struck my attention there was a number of ancient 
weapons taken from the Turks. Among them was a tomahawk resembling 
perfectly those used by our Indians. 

We left Bologna about twelve o’clock. We slept at 8S. Pietro del Castello. 
We had the satisfaction to find that we had now got a good road, but this was 
often abated by the pace of the voiturier which is always the same whether 
the road is good or bad, i.e. a walk. When they contract for a short journey 
they go in a trot as from Milan to Bergamo, for instance, but in all other 
cases a walk is the gate to which their horses are broken, and out of this they 
never attempt to go. We engaged one to bring us from Bologna to Rome. One 
of the advantages of being transported by these people is that you have few 
or no impositions to apprehend. Your bargain is reduced to writing before 
you set out. He is obliged to find you in the taverns one or two meals a day 
as you may agree on, a bed, etc. Except with the last I was always perfectly 
well treated and lodged. The taverns on the road from Bologna to Rome are 
worse than those I had seen but the voiturier was still worse than the taverns. 
He cavilled at his agreement, fed us badly and was disposed to many kinds of 
villainy. Still we arrived here the twelfth day in good health and spirit, having 
stopped to visit all the remarkable places on the road. These were Forli and 


ewe! 
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Rimini, where we saw the first antiquities, viz. a bridge built under the reign 
of Augustus, supposed by the designs of Vitruvius, and which still remains 
solid and is the bridge of the great road, an arch erected to the honor of 
Augustus for having repaired the Aemelian and Flaminian ways which meet 
here. Before arriving at this last place we crossed the famous Rubicon, and 
we saw at Rimini the Suggestum from which it is supposed Caesar harrangued 
his troops after passing the river and taking possession of Rimini. The last 
places in course were Pesaro, where are seen the aqueducts of the ancient 
Romans that still supply the town and its fountains most plentifully, Fano, 
Sinigaglia, these lie along the coast of the Adriatic, Ancona, so remarkable for 
its fine mole, the liberty of its commerce and the incomparable arch of Parian 
marble erected in honor of Trajan by order of the Senate for his having ex- 
pended much of his private fortune in ameliorating that port. The mole is a 
great work, but the small number of vessels which were there made us regret 
that the same work had not been employed in a country where it would have 
been of more use. 

We were last at Loretto where we stopped and paid our devotion for half a 
day to the santa casa. The riches of that church far surpass anything of which 
I had formed an idea, and the devotion of the pilgrims at least equalled it. 
The stones being worn away by the numbers who crawl around this chapel on 
their knees is literally true, and on the bronze gates are bas reliefs worn almost 
smooth by the embraces of the votaries. I attended there a mass on my knees 
within the santa casa itself. The music which was without in the church con- 
sisted of a concert of Eunuchs and organs and was superior to anything I ever 
heard. We went to see also the cellars of the santa casa. They are deep, well- 
built and well-stoned. They are about 96 yards in length and 15 in width.™ 
I bought there a history of the Holy House and herein the proofs of its having 
been brought there by an angel are stated at length. They are as convincing 
as it is possible to conceive any proof and reminded me much of what I had 
heard you say of a sermon of Parson Murray. 

After Loretto came Macerata and Tolentino. From the latter you begin the 
ascent of the Appennines and follow the course of the river Chianti to Ser- 
ravalle. Between this and the next port you cross the ridge which separates 
the waters of the Adriatic and the Mediterranean. We were this day in heavy 
snow in ascending and rain and then in warm weather in descending. We 
slept at Foligno and the next day saw the source of the Clitumnus which we 
followed nearly to Spoleto. On the bank of this river, near its source, is a little 
antique temple supposed to have been built for the god of the river. The cows 
which are found in this country are still white. If it proceeds from the waters 
of which they drink as the ancients supposed, we may attribute the same vir- 
tues to the streams on the other side of the Appennines, for the color of the 
cattle was there the same.* Spoleto is famous for its inhabitants’ having re- 


* It will be interesting to compare this description with that of Addison in 
his Remarks . . . op. cit., 408-409. 

% These observations were clearly influenced by Addison in his Remarks 
... op. cit., 409-410, where he states: “On my way hence to Terni I saw the 
river Clitumnus, celebrated by so many of the poets for a particular quality in 
its waters of making so many cattle white that drink of it. The inhabitants of 
that country have still the same opinion of it, as I found upon inquiry, and 
have a great many oxen of a whitish colour to confirm them in it. It is probable 
this breed was first settled in the country, and continuing still the same spe- 
cies, has made the inhabitants impute it to a wrong cause; though they may 
as well fancy their hogs turn black for some reason of the same nature, be- 
cause there are none in Italy of any other breed.” 
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pulsed Hannibal after his victory on the Lake Thrasymene. An inscription in 
consequence of this honorable victory is still seen on a gate now inclosed 
within the city. Here also is an aqueduct supposed to be the highest in the 
world. Some travellers say its highest arch is 290 feet, others 300 feet and 
others 300 yards from its top to the bottom of the stream which runs under 
it. The aqueduct serves as a bridge also and unites two mountains. The bridge 
is only wide enough for a horse to pass. The part which is the bridge is about 
thirty feet below the top of the aqueduct. From this bridge the objects below 
appear much more distinct than from the natural bridge. A stone was five 
seconds in falling measured by my watch and this repeatedly. An Englishman 
who had been there the morning before us told me he counted 14 during the 
fall of a stone and this distinctly. From Spoleto the most remarkable places 
are Terni, the birthplace of Tacitus, Narni, of Gattamelata, the famous 
Venetian general, and Civita Castellana, which, we are informed by a monu- 
ment, was the ancient Veii. This monument points out the place where three 
hundred Fabii were slain. 

We were surprised to find on approaching Rome that its environs were the 
most barren and the most illy-cultivated part of the Pope’s territories through 
which we had passed. I am still at a loss for the cause of the phenomenon. 

We were about fourteen miles distant when we first saw the dome of St. 
Peter, which is the first part that you see of this mistress of the world. Of 
it I cannot yet undertake to say any thing. I find myself so fully possessed by 
the objects which surround me and so stunned, as it were, by the pleasure of 
considering myself on that classical ground which I have so long been ac- 
customed to admire that I cannot call any attention to any particular object. 
I am just now come from the Pantheon. I felt there emotions and a glow of 
enthusiasm never before experienced. I never felt before the effect of the true 
sublime. I feel this moment in writing to you vibrations in my mind which 
were occasioned hours ago by my entrance into this grand rotunda. 

P.S. I forgot to mention that the first olives trees on our journey, except 
there on the Lago di Garda mentioned in my letter from Venice, were at a 
place called 8. Archangelo about 2} leagues beyond Rimini. They did not be- 
come general until we passed Ancona. Among the Appennines, particularly 
on this side of them, they were more common than anywhere else. I forgot to 
mention also that I learned from Paradise that the spit about which I wrote 
to you was nothing more than a common smoke jack well known in England 
and found there from experience not to answer. I see no possible argument 
against it. Still I know no argument is of weight against experience. 

In my letter to P. from Venice I desired him to tell you it had been im- 
possible there to obtain the edition you desired of the Crusca vocabulary. I 
will search for it here also. 

What you tell me of P. gives me infinite pleasure. God grant his prospects 
may be realized. I expected without fail to find a letter from him here, but 
was disappointed. I went to see Mr. Mornfry, his friend, at this place, to 
whom he gave me a letter. He did not know of P’s prospects. 

I take the liberty of inclosing your letter for Mr. Grand.” His correspondent 
here does not think proper to honor his credit having received no advice of it. 
At present I happen not to want money, but should the same thing happen 
at Naples I shall be in a disagreable situation. I hope Mr. Grand will not fail 
to advise his correspondent by the first post. 

What you say of the intended note of the notables was unknown to me. 
I saw the London Gazette at Venice but here they are not permitted, so that 


26 Ferdinand Grand, Parisian banker patronised by Jefferson. 
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I shall learn little except from yourself. As you say nothing about the arrival 
of Paradise etc., I suppose they are still on the road during the bad weather 
of which you speak. You talk of my being in a privileged climate. Yesterday 
and today are exceptionally cold for Rome and everybody suffers. The follow- 
ing diary will show what weather we have had. I had seen it in an English 
author. ... 

Rome, Dec. 31, 1788 
Dear Sir: 

We are in hourly expectation of the post from Paris. It should have ar- 
rived two days ago. They say the snow on the Appennines is probably the 
cause of its detention. Nobody can desire its arrival more than I do because 
I hope by it to hear from you. 

In my last of the 23rd I acknowledged the receipt of yours of Dec. 8 and 
mentioned the probable loss of that directed to me at Milan. Since then we 
had here an uncommon degree of cold and an unexampled quantity of snow. 
It fell yesterday as thick and as fast as I can remember to have seen it in 
America for two or three hours. It lies now everywhere many inches deep. 

It is the custom here for travellers to put themselves under the conduct of 
an antiquarian of whom there are several at Rome who live by the business. 
The antiquarian is paid so much a day and he conducts the traveller to all 
the videnda ancient and modern of Rome. For some days back we have been 
in this train and shall continue so for several days more. The great tour as 
it is called here, that is to say, to see many pictures, statues, and in Rome 
and in its environs, requires six weeks, but we do not intend remaining under 
the hands of our antiquarian so long and, therefore, have got a list of the more 
remarkable only. We have already seen the Vatican and St. Pierre. In the 
former are the Lacoon, Apollo Antinous or rather Meleager. The chambers 
of Raphael contain some of the finest remains of his pencil as the conoisseurs 
say. In the latter there are many things to admire in detail, but it is the whole 
which fills everybody with enthusiasm. I cannot undertake to describe this 
chef-d’oeuvre of modern architecture, nor the sensations it excited in me, but 
I felt then if ever I did the force of the true sublime. We were in time here 
to see the great ceremony of the Christmas mass performed by the Pope in all 
his pomp surrounded by his Cardinals. I have been several times to see the 
Campidoglio. I have looked there in vain for what I expected to find on a 
spot where formerly was deliberated the fate of empires, but as yet it has not 
come into the tour to be made with the antiquarian so that I have not legally 
a right to say anything about it. The Tarpeian rock is nothing at present like 
what it was formerly, but yet by no means so contemptibile as some travellers 
represented it. I do not recollect its exact height, but it fell sufficient to break 
legs, arms or even the neck. Modern Rome is many feet higher than the 
ancient. In digging down to the ancient surface they often find the remains of 
antiquity. In the Pope’s region they have been particularly industrious in 
their searches. In the Vatican are seen a great variety of statues and remains 
lately found. The most remarkable is a tomb of Scipio Africanus with his bust. 

We know nothing here about what is going on in France and England. The 
English whom we have known here know nothing of the situation of the kings 
or the intended regency later than what you wrote me. In company politics 
seldom come on the carpet. Music and love are the beginning and end. Mme. 
de Tessé?’ desired I should write her from Rome. I take the liberty of inclosing 


27 Henry 8. Randall in his Life of Thomas Jefferson, New York, 1858. Vol. 
I, p. 437, calls the Comtesse de Tessé the aunt of Madame de Lafayette. 
Mazzei in his Memoires (Marraro trans.), New York, 1942, p. 291, refers to 
her instead as the Marquis de La Fayette’s cousin. 
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you the letter. Hers to Cardinal de Bernis** has been of service in securing 
very pointed attention. His civilities and hospitality are extended in common 
to all strangers of whatever nation. I have so hurried in writing this letter 
that I hardly know what I have said. No hurry however can prevent my 


assuring of the most unalterable attachment with which I am 
Your friend and servant 


W. Short 
Rome, Jan. 14, 1789 


Dear Sir: 
I wrote you on the 23 and 30th of December. Since that time I have been 


here constantly employed in the routine to which travellers are submitted of 
running up and down Rome visiting curiosities ancient and modérn. So much 
has been said on these by writers who have travelled as well as those who 
have not, that no person at this day can hope to give new information respect- 
ing them. My constant attention to these objects has not yet made me a good 
conoisseur, yet I feel growing in me that pedantry of the Italian traveller 
which prompts him to talk of the excellence of the ancient artists and to 
describe the different shades of perfection in their works. This pedantry 
would probably have been much greater if I had not received frequent checks 
in mistaking good works for bad and bad for good and, what is still more 
unpardonable here, of mistaking ancient for modern and modern for ancient. 
The devoted conoisseurs know the day and year of the olympiad on which 
every antique work was finished. The visiting curiosities at this place is an 
object of real and considerable expense, for which reason strangers generally 
make a party together so as to divide the expense. We have joined two young 
Englishmen. One of them has great pretensions to connoisseurship and diverts 
us frequently by the errors into which he falls as well as the ecstasies into 
which he is at the sight of a bust, which he is told, is believed to be ancient. 
Probably his example contributes also to cure me of a fever which seems to 
spread among all travellers here and particularly the English whose numbers 
are double that of all the other nations put together. 

We began by visiting the Vatican with its various collections and excellent 
contents, and then St. Peters which joins it. This took us two days and we 
were as expeditious as was possible. The Vatican is a little world in itself filled 
with the finest production of the fine arts ancient and modern. It is there one 
sees the Lacoon, the Apollo, the Antinous, lately decided to be a Meleager 
and with much propriety, the chambers of Raphael called so from having the 
finest paintings of the great master en fresque, the Vatican library with its 
embellishments by the reigning Pope. We observed numberless antiques with 
his name on them. It is to ascertain that they were found during his reign. 
Rome and its environs conceal inexhaustible treasures in this way which are 
covered under the ground either by time or by the owners to conceal them 
from the plunder of enemies. The present Pope is more industrious than his 
predecessors in searching for these hidden treasures and has been successful 
as to quantity. One of the most valuable articles is a sarcophage of one of the 
Scipio’s with its bust. It has a Dorie cornich of pure style. The Pope not only 
has searches made for antiquities on his own account, but allows any indi- 
vidual to do the same on condition of giving him the refusal of such articles 
as may be found. There is at present a Swede employed in this way in the 
great Forum. He has spent a great deal of money and has come to the ancient 
pavement of the forum without success. As yet he has discovered only parts 


28 Francois-Joachim de Pierre de Bernis, b. 1715. He was named cardinal 
by Clement XIII. 
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of some ancient pillars. The earth here seems to be about thirty five feet 
above the ancient pavement. Rome at present is everywhere higher than it 
was formerly. Its position among hills and its buildings being frequently 
levelled with the ground are the causes. 

The remains of antiquity which shew best the magnificence of those days 
are the baths of the emperors. The principal to be seen here are those of 
Diocletian, Titus and Caracalla. I mention them in the order in which they 
are ranked. The aqueducts and the buildings necessary for these baths must 
have cost as much labor as building whole towns or rendering many rivers 
navigable. In those of Diocletian three thousand persons could bathe at the 
same time without being seen by each other, and a great part of the building 
taken up by the baths of Emperor himself and his family is not included in 
this computation. The remains of antiquity here speak much in favor of free 
government. These works which were made while Rome was subjected to a 
single master were more for splendor and to eternise the memory of an Em- 
peror such as baths, obelisks and mausolées than for any other purpose. 
Those made whilst Rome savoured of Republicanism and whilst it was neces- 
sary to consult the good of the many were of the useful kind such as aqueducts, 
highways, etc. Temples which must have cost much labor were common to 
both Eras of the Roman government. The principal remains in this way are 
in and around the ancient forum. In general only a few pillars remain. The 
Temple of Concord, of Jupiter Tonans, of Antoninus and Faustina, of Vesta 
and Fortuna Virilis are those of which the greatest number of pillars are to 
be seen. The Colysée, for size, is the most remarkable building existing. It 
was built by Vespasian and by Titus destined for gladitorial shows. It is 
circular on the outside and elliptical within. It has been calculated that eighty 
thousand spectators could be seated and that it could contain twenty thou- 
sand more standing. It consists of four orders of architecture one above the 
other. One cannot behold these buildings without reflecting on the barbarous 
use to which they were formerly destined. He sees, as it were, those scenes 
exhibiting when his eyes are fixed on the very spot which so many of them 
have formerly passed. At present this place, like most of the other ancient 
buildings which remain sufficiently entire, are made churches or chapels. 

We went yesterday to see the catacombs. They are subterranean habita- 
tions made by the Christians in the time of the early persecutions. They re- 
turned here to perform the exercises of the new religion and to bury their 
dead. It seems to be a new world. We walked considerable time through some 
of the passages. On either side, raised one above the other, lye the burial 
places of the martyrs and Christians. These catacombs extend many miles 
underground and in one direction go from Rome to Ostia. One with difficulty 
believes the prodigies of perseverance and sufferings to which the persecution 
of these days gave rise. It teaches us that men in those days were not always 
deterred from doing what they believed for their future good by the fear of 
present punishment, as now they pursue their present good notwithstanding 
the threats of future punishment. 

So much for Rome of old times. At present it is quite changed. Instead of 
standing on or among its hills it is now for the most part built on the plain 
between those hills and the Tiber, where was formerly the Campus Martius. 
Its most magnificent buildings are its churches and its palaces. These are 
filled with treasures of paintings and statuary. The richest palaces are those 
built by relations of a pope who generally takes care to provide sufficiently 
for some one who bears his name, having no other means of perpetuating it. 
One peculiarity among the princes, for the inhabitants of these palaces are 
generally princes, is that notwithstanding their immense wealth and great 
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rank they are deeply engaged in commerce. The Prince Borghese?® for in- 
stance, who is said to have 30 or 35,000 pounds sterling of revenue, and who 
possesses one of the richest palaces, and the most superb villa in Rome, is the 
first merchant of the city. His house is one of the many here which are open 
to everybody and where strangers go as they go to a tavern. Every night in 
the week is public. Those who choose to sup, stay and sup there and, during 
the evening, ices and iced punch are carried round to all the company. Gaming 
tables are in every room and most people make use of them, particularly the 
strangers. It is a manner of living which one cannot conceive before coming 
here. Few dinners are given to strangers except by Cardinal de Bernis who 
keeps open house for them and does the honours of it in the easiest and most 
agreeable manner imaginable. 

The theaters are now open here and will be so during the c&rnival, the 
only season that they are permitted.*® They are far from being agreeable to 
those who are not accustomed to them. It is said, however, that the music is 
not so good this year as usual. Women are not allowed to play on the stage in 
Rome and, consequently, men and eunuchs dressed in women’s clothes are 
obliged to play their parts.* This manner of substituting men for women is 
agreeable to the Italian taste, but it is a taste which I have not yet acquired. 
It seems to me one of the last that depravation and corruption of manners 
can introduce. 

Tomorrow we set off for Naples. We shall be absent from Rome probably 
about three weeks. There will be few strangers at Naples on account of the 
theaters’ being shut, but as we shall find there things we wish to see, our stay 
will be the same. If P. is to come I hope he will arrive whilst I am there. I 
shall be happy to see him in a place which will render him happy. Our purpose 
is to stay at Rome on our return till the latter part of Feb. and then to set 
out for Florence. Letters that you may be so good as to write to me before the 
10th or 12th of Feb. I beg you to direct to Rome. Instead of addressing them 
poste restante mark on the back to the care of Girolamo Bellini, banquier a 
Rome. This will prevent the danger of their remaining in the post after my 
departure. I shall hope to hear from you once or twice at Rome at least. Be 
so good as to mention to M. Grand that I hope he will not fail, agreeably to 
my letter to him inclosed to you from hence, to give advice to Bellini here of 
the letter of credit he gave me, and also to advise his correspondents at 
Florence and Genoaif he has already done it. Should this letter of advice not 
be arrived before my return from NaplesI shall be in a disagreeable situation. 
The post expected yesterday has not yet arrived on account of the bad roads. 
I shall be mortified if it does not bring me a letter from you. Your last was of 
Dec. 8. It is the only one I have received here. I was in hopes of receiving 
several. What letters as you may do me the favor to write between the 15th 
and the last of Feb. I beg you to send to the care of Donnat, Orsi et fils, 
banquiers 4 Florence. 

Rutledge and I have taken a master to give us lessons in architecture. I 
have learnt from him already several things which I had no idea of such as 
that the Doric order was frequently without the tryglyph and this may be 
observed to be the case at the Colysée, that the proportion of the several 


29 Very likely Marco Antonio Borghese, great art collector. 

8° The leading Roman theatres at the time were the Aliberti, the Argen- 
tina, the Valle and the Capranica. 

31 Goethe, on the other hand spoke favorably of these men who took 
women’s roles in the theatres of Rome. See Goethe’s Travels .. . Fragments 


.. op. cit., 567-568. 
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orders are never exactly the same but are varied according to the position in 
which the pillar is etc. etc. This renders architecture a much less fixed thing 
than I had supposed it and, consequently, more difficult. The varying of 
these proportions so as to please the eye in every position seems to be the 
part in which the antients particularly excelled the moderns. I regret leaving 
Rome so soon as I shall be obliged to do more on account of architecture than 
anything else. I am now drawing pillars and arches but have not yet an idea 
of the manner of putting them together so as to form an house. I have met 
here a French gentleman who tells me his letters from Paris mention that 
Monsieur de Neuilly, the friend of Count Langeac™ occupies at present his 
house at the grille de Chaillot. He seems certain that his information may be 
depended on, but as you mention nothing of your removal I cannot help 
doubting it. I will thank you to let me know if it is so. I hope still most sin- 
cerely it is not, because I know how much you are attached to that habitation. 
I long much to learn something about America. I know nothing except what 
is contained in your letter. The Leyden Gazette cannot be had here. 

We are very ignorant also of French politics. We have learned that the 
States General will not be assembled till after Easter. I fear this delay will in- 
jure much public credit. Many people feel here that it will end badly for 
public creditors, but at this distance it is impossible to judge with precision. 
Should you find matters going badly I hope you will be so good as to direct 
M.G. what to do for me. Anything you may think proper I shall certainly 
think so. 

I learned from Pio® that M. Paradise and Ct. Barziza were in Paris. What 
has become of them? He mentioned also that you had just then received a 
letter from me. It must have been that written from Venice. I hope I shall 
have an answer to it by this post as it did not come by the last with Pio’s. 
Adieu my dear sir. Be so good as to let me hear from you as often as you can 


find time and believe me under any circumstances 
Your friend and servant 
W. Short 


Rutledge desires me to present you with his compliments and best wishes. 
How does Mazzei who was sick when you wrote me?™ I have seen here a 
Tuscan of his acquaintance who asked me a great deal about him. I thought 
in the beginning he was going to say a good deal of harm but he ended by 
rather speaking well. Should Paradise be in Paris tell him I have kept my 
word as to reading Horace. I have finished the first volume and am now in 
the satires. 


* Count de Lespinasse Langeac, b. c. 1750, a literary figure. Jefferson 
occupied his house which was at the corner of the Grande Route des Champs 
Elysées and Rue Neuve de Berry. See Randall, op. cit., p. 437. 

3% Pio was employed by Jefferson in Paris we know not in what capacity. 
In his letter to Short of Dec. 8, 1788, Jefferson writes: ‘‘Pio is likely to receive 
a good appointment in his own country which will take him from us.’’ See 
Writings. . . op. ctt., viz, 236. 

* Philip Mazzei, 1730-1816, lifelong friend of Jefferson. In his letter of 
Dec. 8th, already referred to, Jefferson had stated: ‘‘Mazzei is at this time ill, 
but not in danger.”’ At the moment he held the post of Intelligencer to the 
King of Poland. See R. C. Garlick: Philip Mazzei, Friend of Jefferson. His 
Life and Letters. Baltimore, 1935, 124 ff. Also chapter in his Memoirs, “In the 
Service of Poland.” op. cit. 302-351. 
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Rome, Feb. 11, 1789 


Dear Sir, 
I returned day before yesterday from Naples. Your letter of the 22d of 


Jan. arrived the same day. I should have been mortified to have learned any 
circumstance which must give you pain, but I feel an anxiety to which I am 
not accustomed in learning the severe indisposition of your family. I know 
well how much you must have suffered on the occasion, and not only the 
duties of gratitude but those of friendship impel me to full participation of 
your pains. Accept, my dear sir, my most unfeigned thanks for your communi- 
cation of them. It is to me a proof the more of your friendship, and we can 
never have too many of the friendships of those whom we esteem above all 
others. I await with impatience the receipt of another letter froni you in the 
hope that it will tell me that your family are restored to their health and to 
you. My hopes are founded on my wishes and the favorable symptoms which 
began to shew themselves when you wrote last. Frequent excursions from 
the convent® to the grille de Chaillot to be near you and in a freer air will 
certainly be salutary, and when I consider how agreeable it must at the same 
time be to all parties, I cannot doubt they will take place. I beg to be allowed 
to repeat my request of hearing from you as soon as possible on a subject 
which must so nearly interest yourself and, consequently, those who are at- 
tached to you. In my last of the 14th of Jan. I desired you in future to address 
your letters to my bankers. This is a much better and surer mode. I have left 
the places to which they were addressed before their arrival. They will with- 
out fail be forwarded to me immediately. It will at earliest be the 15th of 
March before we shall leave Florence, perhaps some days later, so that I may 
be sure of receiving there your answer to this letter. May I then hope, sir, 
that you will be so good as write to me as soon as possible after the receipt of 
this under cover to Messers Donnat Orsi et fils, banquiers 4 Florence. Our 
plan at present is to leave Rome the first of March. 

Whilst at Naples your letter directed to me at Milan of Nov. 21 was for- 
warded here in company with one from Pio of Nov. 25 in consequence of my 
having written to my banker there, so that I had the pleasure of reading at 
the same time your two letters of Nov. 21 and Jan. 22. Two only of my letters 
remain now unanswered. One of Dec. 30 and another of Jan. 14. I suppose 
the impracticability of the roads must have prevented the first arriving at 
Paris before the date of your last. 

I am sorry to learn the misunderstanding between Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Hancock. I hope it will not be of long duration. I cannot conceive nor can 
Rutledge who the senator Maclay* from Pennsylvania can be. Rutledge 
thinks you mean McKaine, but I am sure you do not. I desire much to hear 
of the other appointments to the new government. 

Your short account of the present state of politics in France and England 
and some other parts of Europe threw more light on the subject than all I 
had been able to collect either from conversations or newspapers. I beg you 
to accept my sincerest thanks and particularly for the part which related to 
France. It was doubly pleasing because, first, it shewed that the nation was 


% The aristocratic convent of the Abbaye Royale de Panthémont where 
his daughter Martha had been placed. 

% Jefferson’s information is correct. The man was William MaClay, one 
of the leading promoters of the Democratic party. See Journal of William 
MaClay. United States Senator from Pennsylvania, 1788-1791. Edited by 
Edgar S. MaClay, New York, 1890. A new edition with an introduction by 
Charles A, Beard appeared in New York in 1927. 
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on the right road to happiness and greatness. (I take it for granted the minis- 
ters report will be adopted) and secondly, because it gave me an inference 
that one of my friends of the jeune noblesse had acted as I hoped he would do. 
I have been questioned by some people on the subject of his conduct. I 
answered uniformly that I had never had any intelligence respecting him, but 
that I was as sure his conduct had been in favor of the rights of the people 
as if I had heard. There was a French gentleman I saw at Naples who seemed 
anxious to know the truth of this. He told me he had written to Paris on pur- 
pose to know what part he had taken, but had never got an answer. I meet 
many people in Italy who do not seeem either to expect or desire the success 
of France either in the present or in any other case. That is the case however 
with no American. We all wish her success in whatever she may undertake. 
We wish her happiness and prosperity for her own sake, as Americans and 
for the sake of other nations as friends of humanity. Certainly, should the 
present crisis end favorably for the nation as there is every reason to believe, 
it will give a similar impulse to other parts of Europe. Kings will learn that the 
more a nation is free and happy, the more they themselves will be great and 
powerful. 

When the new Polish ambassador arrives what will become of Mazzei? 
Will this deprive him of or secure him in his present place? I hope that he 
has recovered from his indisposition and that he may remain firm both in his 
health and in his place. It is lucky that Molini*’ furnished you with the Vo- 
cabolario you desired and lucky also that it was not to be found either at Venice, 
Bologna, Rome or Naples. It was not until my return here that I received the 
two countermands contained in your letters of Nov. 21 and Jan. 22. 

I procured at Naples, according to your request, the mould for making 
macaroni. It is of a smaller diameter than is used in the manufacturies of 
macaroni, but of the same diameter with others that had been sent to gentle- 
men in other countries. I went to see the macaroni made. The machinery for 
pressing as used at Naples is enormous, much more so than I had expected. 
The price they told me for fitting up one of these machines with the mortar 
etc. was the value of a 100 louis d’or. The depth of the mortar is about 
twenty or twenty-four inches. The width of the margin that you desired to 
know is marked on the mould you will receive. It was left with my banker at 
Naples to be forwarded to Mr. Catalan** with a letter from him desiring him 
to receive it and give you notice of its reception. I observed that the macaroni 
most esteemed at Naples was smaller than we generally see at Paris. This is 
the part of Italy the most famous for the excellence of that article. We had 
one of the best cooks in Naples and yet he never could give us macaroni that 
we thought eatable. It was always inferior to what we had seen in Paris and 
in some parts of Italy. 

We were able to get but little information respecting the preservation of 
snow except what we learned from our valet de place. He persuaded us there 
was nothing different in it from the preservation of ice. The magazines of 
snow are in the mountains of Sorrento, at a considerable distance from Naples 
across the bay. It is there kept in caves dug into the mountains for that pur- 








37 This was Jean-Claude Molini, book-dealer in Paris, uncle of the famous 
Giuseppe Molini. From the Catalogue of the Library of the United States. To 
which is annexed a copious index, alphabetically arranged. Washington. Printed 
by Jonathan Elliot, 1815, a list of Jefferson books sold to the Library of Con- 
gress, we are enabled to ascertain that the book supplied was the Vocabolario 
della Crusca, Venetia, 1841. 5 tom. in 2 vols. 4°. 

38 American consul at Marseilles. 
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pose and from these transported to Naples in small quantities as it is wanted. 
Here it is put in common cellars on a kind of mat made of straw such as are 
used in Naples to put on the floors of taverns instead of carpets. They re- 
semble somewhat the mats we make of corn shucks for the floors in time of 
snow and bad weather.*® 

We staid seventeen days at Naples. Our journey thither was the most 
agreeable we have made in Italy. In the first place it is through a country of 
which every part is rendered interesting by some event or other of antiquity 
and for the most part along the very road that Horace went to Brundusium 
and of which he has given so entertaining an account. I read over this journey 
the day before I made mine. I endeavoured to compare its present appearance 
with that which it had in his day, but it was in vain. So few marks of re- 
semblance remain that there is no room for comparison. Still I looked with 
pleasure at the different stages he made. We slept the second night at Ter- 
racina (formerly Anxur) where he slept the third although we traveled by 
vetturino. There is some reason to believe he went on foot except along the 
canal that he describes so humorously. He was perfectly right in his ‘‘minus 
est gravis Appia tardis.’’*° Some parts of the old road still remain perfect and 


39 Addison’s notes on snow in Remarks . . . op. cit., p. 440, are worth citing: 
“Among the natural curiosities of Naples I cannot forbear mentioning their 
manner of furnishing the town with snow, which they here use instead of ice, 
because, as they say, it cools or congeals any liquor sooner. There is a great 
quantity of it consumed yearly, for they drink very few liquors, not so much 
as water, that have not lain in Fresco, and everybody, from the highest to 
the lowest makes use of it; insomuch, that a scarcity of snow would raise a 
mutiny at Naples, as much as a dearth of corn or provisions in another coun- 
try. To prevent this, the king has sold a monopoly of it to certain persons, 
who are obliged to furnish the city with it all the year at so much the pound. 
They have a high mountain at about eighteen miles from town, which has 
several pits dug into it. Here they employ many poor people at such a season 
of the year to roll it in vast balls of snow, which they ram together, and cover 
from the sunshine. Out of these reservoirs of snow they cut several lumps, as 
they have occasion for them, and send them on asses to the seaside, where 
they are carried off in boats, and distributed to several shops at a settled 
price, that from time to time supply the whole city of Naples. While the 
banditti continued their disorder in this kingdom they often put the snow- 
merchants under contribution, and threatened them if they appeared tardy 
in their payments, to destroy their magazines, which they say might easily 
have been effected by the infusion of some barrels of oil.”’ Jefferson was very 
much interested in learning the method of storing snow as he indicated in his 
Travelling Notes. . . . See Cometti, op. cit., 103. 

40 The quotation comes from the Sermones, 1, 5, 6. Again Short is influ- 
enced by Addison’s Remarks . . . op. cit., 421, where this verse is quoted. The 
English writer prefaces it as follows: ‘“The greatest pleasure I took in my 
journey from Rome to Naples was in seeing the fields, towns, and rivers, that 
have been described by so many classic authors, and have been the scenes of 
so many great actions; for this whole road is extremely barren of curiosities. 
It is worth while to have an eye on Horace’s voyage to Brundisi when one 
passes this way; for by comparing these several stages, and the road he took, 
with those that are observed at present, we may have some idea of the 
changes hat have been made in the face of this country since his time. If we 
may guess at the common travelling of persons of quality, among the ancient 
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wherever the same stones are used as is the case in many places the most 
impatient would desire to go slow. The ancients excelled, if you please, in the 
costliness of their roads, but the moderns are far before them in the excellence 
of them. There is nowhere a better proof of this than between Rome and 
Naples. The Appian way is the most famous of ancient roads. From Terracina 
to Naples is the most agreeable and best made road I ever saw in any country. 
The present Pope has much merit for his exertions in this way. Within a few 
years he has again opened a road where was formerly the Appian through the 
Pontine marshes. You go in a right line along a large cana! of eighteen miles 
that he has made for the draining these marshes. The road is fine. Post-houses 
are built there and a good part of the marshes are now growing wheat, a 
larger quantity in pasture and a good part still under water. The inhabitants 
of Terracina, which stands at one extremity of the marshes, insist on the 
impossibility of their being drained. Their opinion is supported by many of 
great weight and good understanding. They all insist that the sea is higher 
than the level of the water in the canal, and still we see the water running 
towards the sea where it empties itself. For my part, I saw no reason to believe 
the thing impracticable except its having baffled all attempts which were many 
both of the ancient and modern Romans. There is one thing respecting these 
marshes that I cannot see any good way of accounting for. I was more de- 
sireous of finding out its solution as it may interest those parts of America 
where there are extensive swampy lands. In remote antiquity the margin of 
the Pontine Marshes was one of the best cultivated and most populous parts 
of Italy. We may well infer it was then healthy. Afterwards it became so 
sickly as to be absolutely abandoned, and the vapours of the Pontine marshes 
were considered so noxious in the times of the old Romans themselves as to 
be thought by them the cause of the unhealthiness of the Campania of Rome 
to a considerable distance from it. Between these two periods I know not 
what changes these marshes could have gone through to have produced this 
change in its neighborhood. 

Between Terracina and Naples we observed that the peasants wore a kind 
of sandal not unlike that of the old Romans. They are made of raw hide and 
laced or tied over the foot by a string. We saw no woman with them, but some 
of the women of that class were clad a good deal like the women among the 
Indians with a piece of woolen cloth drawn around the waist going about 
half way down the leg and another one over the head and shoulders. This 
cloth was generally bordered with a small filet died in the cloth of a different 
colour. On this road we saw a great variety of trees such as olive, fig, orange 
and cork. In one forest of orange trees we saw some that are estimated to be 
eighteen inches in diameter and thirty feet high. They were loaded with fruit 
that still hung on them. Notwithstanding the hardness of this uncommon 
winter the sides of the road were strewed with flowers as in the spring. The 
aloes grow spontaneously in many places along the road. Some forests of 
olive trees looked more like forests of oaks than anything else. Nature can 
nowhere be more luxuriant than in the Campania felice. The most fertile soil 
and most genial climate conspire here, and yet your eyes are shocked by 
numberless objects of poverty and distress with which they are presented. 





Romans, from this poet’s description of his voyage, we may conclude they 
seldom went above fourteen miles a day over the Appian Way, which was 
more used by the noble Romans than others in Italy, as it led to Naples, 
Baiae and the most delightful parts of the nation. It is, indeed, very disa- 
greable to be carried in haste over this pavement 

minus est gravis Appia tardis. Hor. 
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When this is the case there must be a cruel defect somewhere. Most certainly 
it is not either in the soil or climate. 

The first buffaloes we saw in our whole journey were at Capua. They are 
unquestionably a species of animal quite different from that which goes under 
the same name in America. I remember to have seen one when I was at 
school at Petersburg. It differed from these in the texture and still more in 
the shape and position of its horns, and in the shape of its body also, and in 
every thing except its color. The buffalo of America resemble much more the 
cow than the buffalo of Europe. As yet I have seen no animal in Italy that we 
want in America and which cannot be had in France or England from whence 
they may be carried with much more convenience. 

There is here a British officer of the Island of Guernsey. He tells me that 
there is in the Island of Alderney“ a little kind of cow much sought after in 
Engleid on account of its beauty and the quantity of milk it gives being 
superior to that of the largest cows in England. He says it will be easy to get 
one to Havre as there is settled there an Alderney man, a merchant of the 
name of Le Mesurier. I mention this because, as you will probably carry a 
cow for future use on the passage, I did not know whether you might prefer 
taking one from Alderney. 

My letter is already too long to allow me to say anything of Naples. That 
shall be for my next. In the meantime I beg you, my dear sir, to preserve me a 
place in your remembrance and to let me hear as soon as possible from you 
and your family. You all have my most ardent wishes for perfect happiness. I 
am glad Mrs. Paradise continues to speak well of me or rather I am happy 
she does not speak ill of me. I wish she and P. may be able to live together. 
Has he received the expected assurances from America? 

Adieu and believe me, my dear sir, your most affectionate friend and 


servant. 
W. Short 


Rome, Feb. 17, 1789 


Dear Sir, 

My last was of the 11th. In it I mentioned to you how anxious I was to 
hear from you the’restablishment of the sick part of your family I still hope 
that you will be so good as to let me hear from you at Florence, and I shall 
learn that the fine weather which has now returned at Paris, has brought 
with it health to those whom the rude season deprived of it. To the middle of 
March I shall certainly be at Florence—perhaps somewhat later—at any 
rate you may risk your letters if you will be so good as to send them under 
cover to my banker. Should [ be gone he will send them immediately after me. 

I promised to give you some account of the curiosities in and about Naples. 
One is astonished at their first entrance into the city to see the immense 
crowds of people which are constantly in the streets. If you have paid atten- 
tion to the quai de la Ferraille between Pont Neuf and Pont S. Michel at 
Paris of a cold day when the sun shines there you may form some idea of these 
streets. Many people are pleased with this circumstance and extol the vast 
population of Naples, but I confess it produced a different effect on me. These 
crowds are composed only of people of the lowest and poorest order. They 


‘t Alderney cattle are, of course, identical with the Guernsey and Jersey 


breeds. 
«2 Mrs. Paradise had the reputation of being an extremely temperamental 


woman. See Shepperson, op. cit. 
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remain there because they have no other place to go. They are all ill-clad, dirty 
and have the marks of evident and peeping poverty on them. This circum- 
stance involves another equally disagreable to spectators. Nothing is more 
common than to see these poor people, particularly the women in pairs, 
choosing the warm part of the street, and there one looking in the head of the 
other in search of a game which is no where among cleanly people considered a 
pleasing sight. To people on foot this is particularly distressing because by 
means of the crowd you are frequently pressed much closer to these hunting 
parties than you would wish to be. The middle of these streets, however, are 
filled with as much brilliancy and show as are the sides with wretchedness 
and poverty. The most superb carriages and fine horses with elegant trap- 
pings are in a kind of constant procession here. Before these carriages are 
often two and I have sometimes seen three volantis or runners dressed up in 
the richest manner. Naples excels Rome as far in its equipages as it is excelled 
by it in its Palaces. I have seen no where a worse state of architecture than 
there (Naples). What can be the reason I know not. It is, however, remarkable 
that there should not be seen in the whole city more than two or three build- 
ings of pure taste. 

One of the first things I went to see at Naples was the tomb of Virgil. 
From it is a fine view of Naples and its bay. When one persuades himself that 
the ashes of that famous poet repose there, there is certainly no place more 
pleasing and interesting than it is. The same imposition (or rather a new 
edition) of the laurel tree was attempted on us by the Cicerone. He told us 
that the ancient laurel tree which had grown there had been plucked off 
little by the Signori Inglesi until none of it remained but the two sprouts we 
saw growing there had sprung up spontaneously in its place. The imposition 
would have passed upon me as on many others if so much had not been said 
pro and con on the subject. But taking the trouble to climb up to the top of 
this monument which is ten or a dozen feet above where strangers generally 
go and of difficult access, I tugged at these sprouts until I felt them begin 
to yield. The cicerone then agreed he had planted them there. It seems as 
if it had not been very long done, as they had not yet taken perfect root. He 
adhered, however, to the first part of his story that there had been there a 
laurel tree and that it had been gradually plucked off by the amateurs. All 
that I can say is that at present there is not the smallest vestige of it.” 


8 Jefferson in anticipation of this visit had written to Short on Sept. 20, 
1788: “The dispute about Virgil’s tomb and the laurel seems to be at length 
settled by the testimony of two travellers, given separately, and without a 
communication with each other. These both say that attempting to pluck off 
a branch of the laurel, it followed their hand, being, in fact, nothing more 
than a plant or bough, recently cut and stuck in the ground for the occasion. 
The Cicerone acknowledged the roguery and said they practised it with al- 
most every traveller to get money. You will, of course, tug well at the laurel 
which shall be shown you, to see if this be the true solution.” Cf. Writings, 
op. cit., vi, 148. 

Another American traveller, Joseph Sansom, anonymous author of the 
rare but arid Letters from Europe during a Tour through Switzerland and Italy 
in the Years 1801 and 1802. Written by a Native of Pennsylvania. In two 
volumes. Philadelphia, 1825, gives us still another version, in vol. u, 176-177, 
which varies slightly from the one given by Short. Sansom says: ‘Within a 
Vineyard at the entrance of the Grotto is he reputed Tomb of Virgil, a mis- 
shapen pile not unlike an oven. It was formerly, however, overshadowed with 
laurels, but the French (those Monopolizers of Laurels) are said to have 
gathered them all, 
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Close to this tomb which stands on the mountain of Pausillippo in the 
entrance of the grotto of that name—this is a road wide enough for two car- 
riages to go abreast. Pierced through the mountain it is near half a mile in 
length and towards the middle very dark. When you have passed through 
this grotto you see later what was anciently called Campi Phlegraei or fields 
of fire in consequence of the number of volcanoes with which they were filled 
and of which the remains still exist. Sir Wm. Hamilton“ has published an 
account of them as well as of Mt. Vesuvius, which is on the other side of 
Naples, with paintings done in the pencil of different views of that country. 
This book is in 3 vol. fol. and I would have liked very much to have had it, 
but the price was too high for me. It is 69 ducats in that country, worth 
about 300 louis of France. In the Campi Phlegraei are seen mary lakes the 
craters probably of extinguished volcanoes. There is there also a little grotto 
in the side of Lake Agnano from whence issues so noxious a vapour that no 
animal can exist in it. The experiment is generally made on a poor dog and 
from thence it is called il grotto del cane. The cicerone keeps these poor animals 
for the purpose and one is tortured in this manner by most travellers. The 
animal is soon reduced to a state of asfixy. That satisfies the curiosity of the 
traveller, and then he is thrown into the lake near the grotto or at least re- 
vived from the vapour. The water or the fresh air brings him to again and 
he is then kept for a new experiment. Our party consisted of four and we were 
unanimous in dispensing with the experiment on the dog. We took it on the 
testimony of the others and towards the circumference of the sphere of this 
vapour we held our noses near the ground. I led the way because I observed 
that M. de la Lande had done the same without being affected. The effect 
it produced on me, however, was so sensible that my companions would not 
follow the example until one came who had not seen my experiment. We 
persuaded him to hold his nose near the same stone that I had done. It pro- 
duced on him as well as de la Lande no effect. This encouraged the other two 
to attempt it, but it affected them as it had done me. The difference in effect 
produced upon one of the party from the rest was surprizing to us all. 

Not far off stands Pozzuoli, Cumae, Baeiae, etc. all of which were so famous 
among the ancients. In this neighborhood also stands lake Avernus, the Sybl 
cave, the Champs Elysees, Acheron etc. In the midst of these interesting 
antiquities is a modern phenomenon of little more than 200 years date, that 
is of the most astonishing kind. It is what is called Monte Nuovo, a mountain 
of considerable circumference and height thrown up in one night by means of 
a volcano. The whole neighborhood was then dismayed and the place about 
to become depopulated, but at present this mountain looks like any other. It 
is in most places covered with earth sufficient for vegetation and is inhabited 
and cultivated. We were told there still existed a crater at the top, but this 
was too high to allow us to visit it in the course of that day’s excursion, and 
we had not afterwards an opportunity. 

On the opposite side of Naples stand Portici and under it Herculaneum, 
Pompei six miles off and in an indirect line between the two, Mt. Vesuvius. 
These are all curiosities of a different kind, but all interesting. At present 


“ Sir William Hamilton (1730-1803) was the English envoy extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary at the court of Naples. He also attained a considerable 
reputation as an archeologist. The works referred to are: Campi Phlegraet, 
Observations on the Volcanoes of the Two Sicilies. Naples, Fabris, 1776. 2 vols., 
and Supplement to the Campi Phlegraei, being an Account of the Great Eruption 
of Mt. Vesuvius in the Month of August 1779. 
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only the theatre of Herculaneum is to be seen. The other parts which have 
been dug into have been filled up again in order to enlargen the parts of 
Portici which are above it. The numberless antiques which have been found 
there are now arranged in a cabinet at Portici which is visited with infinite 
pleasure by all the curious. We went up to the top of Mt. Vesuvius and to the 
ancient mouth as it is called. The wind was high and such clouds of ashes and 
pumice stones were thrown in our faces as to deter our guides from going 
further. The journey was laborious but we were well paid by the rich views 
around and particularly by the view of the mouth of Mt. Vesuvius. We were 
one hour and a half from Resina to where we were obliged to quit the mules 
and about an hour more from thence on foot. On our way we passed by a little 
opening in the side of the mountain which resembled perfectly the mouth of 
a red hot oven. A stick we poked into it in a few minutes caught fire and was 
drawn out in a flame. Here we drank what is called lachrymae Christi wine 
as we had done on the other side of Naples of Falernian. They are both rather 
good than otherwise but remarkable more for their name than anything else. 
I will not tire you with further details of a country which I still hope you will 
one day or other see. I hope it first for your own sake and second for that of 
your friends. 

I don’t know if I mentioned to you that there were here two young Ameri- 
cans in the college of the Propaganda fide. They are of Philadelphia and have 
been brought here to be educated. I was told by the person who informed me 
of their being here that they were sent in consequence of a convention or 
treaty made between Dr. Franklin and the late Nuncio“ whilst at Paris. I 
intend to go to see them but have not yet found time. I was surprized last 
evening on being present at an house at Rome to find there a young American. 
He has been about three weeks here and seems on a perfectly easy footing 
at this house which is among the first in Rome I suppose, as the mistress is 
on intimate footing with Cardinal de Bernis by whom we were presented to 
her. Rutledge had an opportunity of speaking more with him than I had. He 
learned that he was the son cf a Mr. Seton at New York, that he had been 
sent to Europe for his health and landed a few months ago somewhere in the 
Mediterranean. He told us also he had lately received a letter from his father 
which mentioned that the new Congress would certainly sit at New York. I 
long to hear from you some American news, and at the arrival of every post 
I send to search for your letter—too often in vain. Accept my best wishes for 
the health and happiness of yourself and family and believe me with senti- 


ments of the most unalterable attachment.*? 
Your friend and servant, 


W. Short 


* Probably Cardinal Dugnani with whom Jefferson exchanged several 
letters even after his return to America. 

“6 There is scarcely any doubt that this son of Mr. Seton is William Magee 
Seton, who became the husband of the famous Elizabeth Ann Bayley Seton, 
foundress of the American Sisters of Charity. Together with her he returned 
to Italy for his health in 1803, but died soon after landing. None of the ac- 
counts about Elizabeth Seton that we have been able to consult makes men- 
tion of the trip referred to by Short. 

‘7 The letter from Nice written March 26, 1789, refers to the journey from 
Florence to Genoa and Nice but otherwise contains nothing pertinent to our 
subject. 

Thanks are due to the Graduate School of Northwestern University for 
making possible the photostating of the Short Letters. 
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ARTICLES 
October-December 1948 


Battenhouse, Roy W. “‘The Doctrine of Man in Calvin and Renaissance 
Platonism.”’ Journal of the History of Ideas, 1x, 447-471. Is loath to ac- 
cept Prof. Niebuhr’s theory of a basic contrast between Renaissance and 
Reformation interpretations of man, indicating, for example, that there 
are many points of agreement between Calvin’s anthropology and that 
of Marsilio Ficino and Pico della Mirandola. 

Bull, William E. ‘‘Clarin’s Literary Internationalism.’’ Hispanic Review, xv1, 
321-334. Points out that, on the basis of quantitative statistics, Leo- 
poldo Alas was acquainted with foreign literatures in this order: French, 
German, English, Italian (to which there are 173 references in Alas’ 
works). 

Cioffari, Vincenzo. ‘‘Camées and Dante: A Source Study.” /talica, xxv, 282 
295. 

Clough, Rosa Trillo. “‘La pittura moderna italiana e la critica d’arte.”’ /talica, 
xxv, 327-337. 

Coulter, Cornelia G. “Boccaccio and the Cassinese Manuscripts of the Lau- 
rentian Library.” Classical Philology, x11, 217-230. Contends, in the 
light of knowledge concerning Boccaccio’s life and the history of his 
library, that not he but probably Niccolé Acciaiuoli removed MSS from 
Monte Cassino (among them, Laur. 68.2, containing Tacitus and 
Apuleius, and Laur. 51.10, containing Varro’s De lingua Latina) and 
that while they were in his possession, Acciaiuoli may have permitted 
Boccaccio to consult them. In this connection, the author seeks to prove 
that Boccaccio was acquainted with Apuleius at different stages of his 
life, with Varro not until after 1347, and with Tacitus only after 1362, as 
attested by a later version of the De claris mulieribus. 

Criscuolo, Leone. ‘‘Limiti e possibilitd nella poesia di Eugenio Montale.”’ 
Italica, xxv, 313-321. 

Croce, Benedetto. “‘Criticism in Italy.”” Kenyon Review, x, 630-637. A brief 
historical sketch of the development of Italian literary criticism since the 
Renaissance, stressing the aesthetics of De Sanctis and of Croce himself 
and contrasting them with the positivistic criticism of the 19th century 
and present “hermetic” and “stylistic’’ doctrines. 

Dean, Ruth J. ‘‘Cultural Relations in the Middle Ages: Nicholas Trevet and 
Nicholas of Prato.” SP, xiv, 541-564. Shows how Nicholas Trevet’s 
literary output was influenced if not determined by the support he re- 
ceived from Cardinal Nicholas of Prato and other high-placed patrons, 
supplies many facts about the biography of both, and discusses the possi- 
bility of their having met. 

Fiumi, Lionello. “Attualita del Pascoli di Alfredo Galletti.’’ Symposium, m1, 
275-280. Approves of Galletti’s aesthetics and considers his Pascoli the 
most original study on the poet. The author is particularly impressed 
with Galletti’s broad “comparatismo,”’ which serves admirably to set 
Pascoli against the background of European literature. 

Francon, Marcel. “Navagero et Ronsard.” Jtalica, xxv, 296-299. 

Frattoni, Oreste. “Influssi prepetrarcheschi nei sonetti di Garcilaso.’’ /talica, 
xxv, 300-305. 

French, Reginald Foster. “Bread and Books in Italy.’’ Books Abroad, xxu, 
357-358. A sketch of Italian fiction in 1946-47 with emphasis upon such 
novels of “hunger and fear’’ as Vittorini’s Jl sempione strizza l’occhio al 
frejus, Berto’s Il cielo 2 rosso, and Vasco Pratolini’s Cronache di poveri 


amantt. 
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Hall, Vernon, Jr. “‘Scaliger’s Defense of Poetry.”” PMLA, tx, 1125-1130. 
An edition of the Latin text, with English translation in parallel columns, 
of Scaliger’s Contra Poetices Calumniatores Declamatio. 

Luciani, Vincent. ‘“Ralegh’s Discourse of War and Machiavelli’s Discorsi.” 
Modern Philology, xtv1, 122-131. Adduces evidence to support the thesis 
that Ralegh’s work is largely based upon, and may have been suggested 
by, the Discorsi. 

Merlo, Clemente. “Ital. fervorino, ital. ant. indanaiare.”’ Italica, xxv, 325-326. 

Montano, Rocco. ‘“‘Pensiamo a Borgese.”’ Jtalica, xxv, 309-312. 

Poggioli, Renato. “Italian Literary Chronicles, III: Some 1948 Books.” 
Italica, xxv, 322-324. 

Praz, Mario. ‘‘Hemingway in /taly.”’ Partisan Review, xv, 1086-1100. Con- 
tends that Hemingway is the model for the continuous dialogues, the in- 
sistence upon minute unessential details, the crudity of certain episodes, 
etc., in Elio Vittorini’s Uomini e no (considered the Italian counterpart of 
For Whom the Bell Tolls) and in Berto’s /1 cielo 2 rosso. 

Stewart, H. L. “Machiavelli and History.’”’ Queen’s Quarterly, tv, 270-281. 
Discusses Machiavelli’s historiography to illustrate the thesis that there 
are certain differences between Renaissance and Classical historical writ- 
ing because of the persistence of medieval elements in the former. 

Tortoreto, Alessandro. ‘‘Quel ramo del lago di Como (A proposito della lettura 
scolastica dei Promessi Sposi).’”’ Italica, xxv, 306-308. 

Vittorini, Domenico. ‘The Realistic Approach in the Evaluation of Roman- 
ticism in Modern Italian Criticism.’’ Jtalica, xxv, 274-281. 

Waxman, Samuel M. “James Geddes, Jr., 1858-1948.” Italica, xxv, 271-273. 


REVIEWS 


Blake, Patricia. In N. Y. Times Book Review, Nov. 21, p. 44. Corrado Alvaro: 
Man Is Strong. Tr. by Frances Frenaye. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1948. 

Capocelli, Ginevra. In MLJ, xxxu, 466. Joseph Palmeri and Karl Bottke: 
Practical Italian. New York, 8. F. Vanni, 1947. 

Cordié, Carlo. In Jtalica, xxv, 343-344. Alessandro Manzoni: Dell’indipen- 
denza dell’Iialia. Con l’aggiunta di altre pagine storico-politiche pure 
inedite 0 poco-note. A cura di Fausto Ghisalberti. Milan, Casa del Man- 
zoni; Florence, G. C. Sansoni, 1947. 

De Simone, Joseph F. In Jtalica, xxv, 344-347. Umberto Calosso: Colloqui col 
Manzoni. Seconda edizione riveduta. Bari, G. Laterza & Figli, 1948. 
Friederich, W. P. In Germanic Review, xx111, 232-234. Dizionario letterario 
Bompiani delle opere e dei personaggi di tutti 1 tempi e di tutte le letterature. 
Volume primo: Movimenti spirituali. Opere: A-B. Milan, Valentino Bom- 

piani Editore, 1947. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. In Church History, xvu, 3(Sept. 1948), 247-248. Galeotto 
Marzio da Narni: Quel che i pit non sanno (De Incognitis Vulgo). A cura 
di Mario Frezza. Naples, R. Pironti & Figli, 1948. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. In Journal of English and Germanic Philology, xtvu1, 435— 
436. Angelina La Piana: Dante’s American Pilgrimage: A Historical Sur- 
vey of Dante Studies in the United States, 1800-1944. New Haven: Publ. 
for Wellesley College by Yale Univ. Press, 1948. 

Kazin, Alfred. In N. Y. Herald Tribune Weekly Book Review, Oct. 10, p. 14; 
and 

Lenkeith, Nancy. In N. Y. Times Book Review, Oct. 3, p. 5. Giuseppe Berto: 
The Sky Is Red. Tr. by Angus Davidson. New York, New Directions, 


1948. 
Llorens, V. In MLN, vx, 503-504. Robert H. Williams: Boccalini in Spain: 
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A Study of His Influence on Prose Fiction of the Seventeenth Century. 
Menasha, Wisconsin: George Banta Publ. Co., 1946. 

Marraro, Howard R. In Journal of Modern History, xx, 370-371. Fabio Luz- 
zatto: Giuseppe Mazzini e George Sand: la relazione e la corrispondenza. 
(“Biblioteca di storia contemporanea,’”’ No. 17.) Milan, Fratelli Vocca, 
1947. 

Nissen, Elizabeth. In Jtalica, xxv, 349-350. Carl A. Swanson: Modern 
Italian One-Act Plays. Edited with notes and vocabulary. Boston, D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1948. 

Trombly, Albert Edmund. In /talica, xxv, 347-349. Giosué Carducci: 
Twenty-four Sonnets. Tr. into English by Arthur Burkhard. Yarmouth 
Port, Mass.: The Register Press, 1947. 

Vittorini, D. in MLJ, xxxu, 465-466. Aristide B. Masella and Theodore 
Huebener: Learning Italian. Book One. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 
1948. 

Walsh, Gerald G. In Italica, xxv, 342-343. Alberto Chiari: Jl Canto di S. 
Benedetio. Letto in Orsanmichele il 18 maggio del 1947. Bologna, Nicola 
Zanichelli, 1948. 

Wilkins, Ernest H. In IJtalica, xxv, 341-342. Carlo Dionisotti: Jndici del 
Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, volumi 1-100 e supplementi 
(1883-1932). Turin, Chiantore, 1948; Giuseppe Prezzolini: Repertorio 
bibliografico della storia e della critica della letteratura italiana dal 1933 al 
1942. M-Z. New York, 8S. F. Vanni, 1948. 

Woodburn, John. In Saturday Review of Literature, Oct. 2, p. 15. Giuseppe 
Berto: The Sky Is Red. Tr. by Angus Davidson. New York, New Direc- 


tions, 1948. 
ADDENDA 


Austin, H. D. “Four Items from Uguiccione.’”’ Romance Philology, 1, 4( May, 
1948), 343-347. The notes concern the words: 1) gudibota, a variant of 
gradibunda, ‘“‘walking through the crossroads’’; 2) mellecrisis, called bisic, 
“‘gold-colored chrysolite”; 3) pedicosim, hispedicosim, “species of cater- 
pillar’; 4) sena, possibly used for suina, ‘‘pork.” 

Faithfull, R. Glynn. “‘A Re-examination of Parini’s La Caduta.’’ Philological 
Quarterly, xxvu, 2(April, 1948), 97-111. Maintains that the ode is, on the 
one hand, called forth by the specific historical environment, the effect of 
whose changes on the poet is analyzed in some detail; and that, on the 
other hand, “it is the spontaneous reply of a noble mind rising superior in 
moral strength to that challenge.”’ In the author’s opinion, the historical 
context and the autobiographical content must be seen in harmonious 
relationship if the poem is to be understood. 

Hatzfeld, Helmut A. “Esthetic Criticism Applied to Medieval Romance Lit- 
erature.”” Romance Philology, 1, 4(May, 1948), 305-327. Insists that, to 
study medieval literature properly, the philologist must enlist the help of 
the esthetic method, which, furthermore, is perfectly compatible with 
the historic method. The author analyzes the studies on the Commedia by 
Croce, Vetterli, Leo, Vossler, Tonelli, M. Rossi, Leo Ferrero, Barbi, and 
Mme Amrein- Widmer, to conclude that without Croce’s “ahistoric inter- 
pretation of the Commedia,” the aforesaid helpful attempts at under- 
standing its artistic unity would never have been made. Critical evalua- 
tions of the Decameron by Lipari, Singleton, etc., are also appraised. 

Taylor, Archer. “Straparola’s Riddle of Pero and Cimon and Its Parallels.” 
Romance Philology, 1, 4(May, 1948), 297-303. Points out the strange 
variations upon the filial-devotion theme of this riddle (Piacevoli Notti, 
vu, 4) in the Renaissance, in modern Italian and Hispanic dialects, and 


in the Germanic languages. 
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Giusepre Prezzouini, The Legacy of Italy. New York, 8. F. Vanni, 1948. 
pp. 339. 


Although at many points unorthodox, this is an honest, exceedingly frank 
treatment of high points of the history of Italian civilization as viewed by the 
distinguished Professor Prezzolini of Columbia University in a series of 
academic lectures now given book form. All documentation has been pur- 
posely omitted. The author’s objective, is stated in his foreword, is ‘‘to set 
forth the unique quality of Italian civilization, that is, the quality not pos- 
sessed, at least to the same degree, by other civilizations.” 

The first chapter of the work is very properly addressed to the question of 
the remanita of Italy. Prezzolini declares it to have been both racially and 
culturally a myth, although he freely admits that a veneration for Rome has 
obtained among Italians ever since the fall of the ancient Roman Empire;—in 
fact he devotes later a whole chapter (Ch. VII) to the equally pertinent ques- 
tion of whether this enduring idea of Rome has been an inspiration or a curse 
to Italy, and leaves the reader with the impression that it has been the latter. 
In commenting upon the various attempts through the centuries to rally 
Italians to national unity in the name of ancient Rome, and anent the ill-fated 
fourteenth-century revolution of Cola di Rienzi, “rezzolini makes this in- 
teresting statement and comparison: ‘Rienzi fell, a victim to popular incon- 
stancy and of his own mistakes in governing. His death at the hands of the 
people of Rome in revolt found its modern counterpart when Mussolini, at 
first idolized by the people and then hated, was slain in 1945” (p. 83). 

Chapter II deals with the mediaeval communes and their immediate suc- 
cessors, the signorie. The author’s treatment of this subject is not only wholly 
realistic, but he goes so far as to quote extensively from two American his- 
torians of note who compare favorably the tyrannical government of the 
signorie (the tyrants being, of course, erstwhile condottieri) with the increas- 
ingly ineffective communal rule which it replaced. In this chapter we obtain 
also an inkling of the author’s evaluation of the humanists’ réle in the Renais- 
sance,—an evaluation which is the chief concern of Chapter IX, significantly 
entitled ‘Humanism, a splendor dearly paid for by Italy.’’ It is Prezzolini’s 
belief that “unity of faith and culture prevailed during the early centuries 
only to be shattered later by the onset of Humanism’”’ (p. 102). That is, the 
Renaissance was “‘the spiritual revolution of the rich classes. It did not reach 
the people” (ibid). But one might ask parenthetically: How many humanists 
were born from these rich classes? And is not “rich classes’’ somewhat a mis- 
nomer for “middle classes,’ including many people who were not wealthy at 
all? In general, it may fairly be said that Prezzolini makes all the necessary 
points concerning the importance of Italian humanism—though somewhat 
deprecatingly—except the all-embracing and fundamental one of its having 
been the very matrix of the Renaissance. 

The chapter which will doubtless arouse most controversy is the one en- 
titled, ‘“‘Dante: the anti-Italian” (Ch. IV). Nevertheless, there is no one 
major item on which we may put our finger to gainsay the author, who duti- 
fully praises Dante in every conventional way, but contrives to leave an un- 
spoken animadversion between nearly every line. However, we find here one 
curious example of mistaking effect for cause: 

“His (Dante’s) greatness lies not only in what he said but also in what men 
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after him have found in his work to denote their ideals and experiences. . . . 
Imagine what would happen if the books of the Bible were today suddenly 
discovered. ... They would impress us as just another religious document. 
... The reflection of many generations in all countries which have found com- 
fort in the Bible . . . now forms a part of the Scriptures. This is true of the 
Commedia” (pp. 50-51). 

Obviously, the continued favorable reaction of posterity to great books is 
the effect and proof of their greatness, not its cause. Again P. says that in Italy 
Dantists or Dante scholars—of whom he seems to disapprove—have existed 
only in modern times (p. 46). Doubtless he has some sound scholarly reason 
for not mentioning, in this connection, Boccaccio’s well known occupancy of a 
chair of Dante studies in the Studium of Florence in the very century of 
Dante’s death. 

In the chapter on the novella (Ch. VI), the author sets forth the thesis that 


humor in general is regularly cruel and unchristian: “. . . laughter is only for 
the devil... ; [the novelle] celebrate .. . laughter... .’’ (p. 68). In them, P. 
avers, ... “love holds the principal and honored place”’ and ‘‘the true char- 


acter of love is revealed: the most individualistic and anti-social of sentiments 
(p. 69). But even more startling is the author’s opinion that the novelle’’ 
mirror life (p. 73), a view which used to be held by certain German critics, 
but which the present reviewer had believed long since abandoned,—as no 
more true than the idea widely held in Europe that American movies mirror 
American life, or that smoking-car stories mirror American mores and morals. 
And yet the real raison d’étre for the novella,—and by implication, the refuta- 
tion of the theory that they mirror life—is given by P. himself: ‘‘There is no 
question in my mind that short stories and humor spring from the same in- 
clination”’ (p. 68). Precisely: in the novella the important thing is not that it 
reflect typical living, but its point, usually humorous if the tale is well told 
and plausible. 

In another Chapter (Ch. X), P. compares the influence of Castiglione with 
that of Machiavelli. His admiration for the latter is already well known 
through other publications; but is it altogether true—or even if true, ad- 
mirable—that ‘in the nineteenth century Machiavelli’s theories became a 
working instrument in current political life, while Castiglione’s painting of 
the social niceties became an object fit for a literary museum’’? Thanks to 
Castiglione and subsequent authors of courtesy books, the social niceties are 
still with us, Gott sei dank, even though “founded on hypocrisy”; but Machia- 
vellism where practised, has seldom long endured, and from a practical mod- 
ern point of view seems stupidly short-sighted as well as the very essence of 
hypocrisy and worse. On the other hand, P.’s chapter XII, focused solely on 
Machiavelli, though controversial in certain minor details, is one of the best 
portions of the book, perhaps because it is quite evidently written con amore. 

In this work one will seek in vain a treatment of Ariosto, and Tasso is 
barely mentioned! But a more agreeable surprise is offered the reader: a 
lengthy and most interesting discussion of brigands, which concludes with the 
statement: ‘‘... the brigand has always been an acknowledged example of 
the vigor of the Italian individual, who divorces himself from . . . society 

. . in order to live in defiant isolation. And the people admire him as the 
person who has realized the dreams of all” (p. 251). 

Among the more impressive chapters of the book are those on Galileo, 
Vico, and the Counter Reformation, but lack of space precludes a review of 
their contents. The concluding portion of the work embraces a penetrating 
analysis of the Risorgimento—although here, too, is material for controversy; 
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a remarkable characterization of the Italian soldier (“a ship without a rud- 
der’); a delightful discussion of Italian cookery (‘‘...the writer of these 
pages has not yet been able to see where our soul begins and our body ends.’’); 
and a chapter entitled “‘Futurism and Fascism,” on which I shall refrain from 
comment except to state that it is the first apologia for the latter that I have 
seen in English print since the end of World War II. 

Typographical errors are practically nil. On the other hand, various little 
slips in the use of English—all Italianisms—crop up here and there, none of 
them serious: ‘triumphed’ used for ‘triumphant’ in the sub-title of Chapter 
XVI; the omission of ‘a’ before ‘Signoria,’ p. 24, 1. 2; ‘Benedectine’ for ‘Bene- 
dictine’; p. 37, |. 30; ‘Courtesan,’ for ‘Courtier,’ p. 341; ‘(The poor in spirit is’ 
for ‘are,’ p. 68, 1. 4. There is also some inconsistency in the use of pl. Signorie 
and sg. Signoria in Ch. II, especially on pp. 24, 25. 

In summary it may be said that Professor Prezzolini has energetically and 
with utmost frankness written his personal interpretation of the culture of 
his homeland. Though his work incorporates at every turn judgments which 
are the fruit of sound scholarship and mature thinking, its most stimulating— 
though often doubt-provoking—features are the frequent indirect revelations 
of the author’s own philosophy of life, which clearly show that for him, at 


least, the Renaissance concept of the uwomo di virtu is still vigorously alive. 
Epwin B. Pace 


Northwestern University 


ArTISTIDE B. MASELLA AND THEODORE HUEBENER, Learning Italian. New 
York, Holt, 1948. pp. 266 +li. 

What, in a text, will best meet the needs in modern language teaching? 
Teacher and supervisor have given a practical answer, collaborating in the 
authorship of the present attractive text, which is to be brought out in two 
volumes for the first and second years at the high school level. In the first 
volume, which is now available, the usually required grammar is presented in 
a vocabulary and life-action setting keyed to the everyday interests of the 
American pupil and adapted to effective classroom teaching through brief 
exercises supplemented with considerable conversational material on subjects 
of general interest to any normal present day social group, and full page cuts 
(available also in wall charts) presenting, with action and occasional humor, 
twenty-five situations common to the life of our pupils. This is one of the 
features which should particularly commend this text to the teacher who is 
looking for usable true-to-life situations for motivation and drill. 

Along with this live presentation of grammar, additional opportunity is 
afforded for aural-oral use of the language through exercises encouraging 
pupils to ask as well as answer questions in Italian. 

Frequent insertions of cultural material are concise, well illustrated with 
excellently reproduced photographs, the whole typical of a well directed tour 
through Italy,—scenic, industrial, agricultural and historic. This informative 
material invites the pupil to the enjoyment of Italian culture and a conception 
of the home life and spirit of the people, giving further opportunity for the 
acquiring of a larger vocabulary through the parallel English-Italian trancla- 
tions in which it is uniformly presented throughout the text, at the same time 
affording the pupils a taste and an appetizer for more as he looks toward his 
second year of study. 

The resourceful teacher will find in this text a real ally in working toward 
a spontaneous give-and-take between teacher and pupil and between pupil 
and pupil in the use of the language in the classroom. 

Ricwarp F. Mezzorero 


Hamden High School Hamden, Conn. 
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Caro Porta: Poesie Milanesi. Raccolta completa a cura di Severino Pagani. 
Milano, Ceschina, 1944. 2 vol. e Appendice. Pp. 436, 304, 60. 

CarRLo Porta: Poesie Edite e Inedite. Nuova edizione integra riveduta e 
accresciuta, aggiuntivi frammenti, varianti, un glossario, |’indice dei 
capoversi, l’indicazione delle stampe e dei manoscritti. A cura di Angelo 
Ottolini. Illustrata dal Gonin e da altri artisti dell’epoca. Milano, Hoepli, 
1946. Pp. lxxx—572. 


Poesii de Caruin Porta Milanes, Storicamente Illustrate da Alex Visconti. 
Milano, Libreria Vinciana, 1946. Pp. xii—572. 

La fortuna sempre pil grande dell’opera dialettale del milanese Porta al 
pari di quella del romano Belli mostra una volta di pid come il preconcetto di 
una poesia “minore” in quanto “non in lingua” sia andato scomparendo da 
alcuni decenni a questa parte. Sussiste per altro la diffiicolta di intendere piena- 
mente testi letterari non sempre illustrati nelle persone e nei luoghi. Che dire 
poi per quanto riguarda la diffusione di questi autori (o di altri degni di inter- 
esse: il Basile, il Maggi, e in tempi pid vicini a noi il Fucini, il Pascarella, il 
Di Giacomo e il vivente Trilussa) nella cultura di popoli stranieri? Per la 
stessa Francia-che ci ha dato col “‘milanese”’ Stendhal uno dei pid acuti cono- 
scitori del creatore di Giovannin Bongee e del Marchion—non ésempre detto 
che lo stesso Porta sia molto facile da comprendere e da giudicare anche da 
parte di chi si dedica da anni allo studio delle lettere italiane. Ma per gli ama- 
tori stranieri, per una prima conoscenza del poeta meneghino e dei suoi tempi, 
non saprei che consigliare il profilo di Attilio Momigliano, Carlo Porta (ristam- 
pato in una seconda edizione, Roma, Formiggini, 1923): lo studioso, che in 
giovinezza aveva dedicato all’autore un’ampia monografia e anche in tempi 
pid vicini ha scritto nuove pagine critiche a proposito di edizioni o di ristampe, 
offre in quel breve scritto una simpatica guida al mondo e all’arte portiana. 
Indichiamo percid tali pagine facilmente reperibili nella collezione passata 
dopo la tragica morte dell’editore modenese alla Case Bietti di Milano. 

Ma insieme indichiamo nelle tre edizioni delle Poesie del Porta (per tra- 
scurare ristampe parziali, comuni 0 di lusso, di questi ultimi anni) un omaggio 
devoto delle Case milanesi: prova, se ce ne fosse bisogno, della grande for- 
tuna dell’autore tra la sua gente e della vitalita che i suoi fantasmi artistici 
conservano nella cultura letteraria d’Italia. E pur vero che, dopo la morte del 
famoso glottologo Carlo Salvioni e le sue parziali edizioni critiche di poesie del 
Porta, nessuno tra gli studiosi ha pid avuto |’animo di esaminare appieno il 
ricco materiale lasciato all’Istituto lombardo di scienze e lettere, e quindi di 
apprestare, con nuove e pill ampie ricerche, quell’edizione che ancora il poeta 
attende dalla sua patria. Ma é pur segno d’amore quanto é stato fatto in questi 
ultimi tempi, specialmente dopo la furia devastrice della guerra, che come ha 
di letteralmente distrutto la statua del buon Carlin Porta nei giardini della 
citta, cosi ha seriamente danneggiato la Biblioteca Ambrosiana e la Societa 
del Giardino che lo contd tra i soci, e quindi ha quasi del tutto abbattuto 
l’Archivio di Stato e appieno bruciata la Biblioteca municipale. Chi avra 
ora l’animo di modo di apprestare, con tutti gli ausilii della filologia, quell’edi- 
zione che anni di pace e di benessere.valutarono come difficile da allestire per 
lo stato dei manoscritti, la dubbiezza di certe attribuzioni e la lezione di molti 
e molti passi controversi? Siano dunque ben accolte le tre edizioni, in alto 
menzionate, perché da diversi punti di vista recano pid di una pietra a quell’edi- 
ficio che in onore del suo grande poeta dialettale Milano non tardera ad innal- 
zare nel futuro. 

La “‘raccolta completa” curata da Severino Pagani, uno dei pid amorevoli 
conoscitori della vita e della cronaca della citta, specialmente per il periodo 
che va dal Settecento a oggi, ha il pregio di essere riccamente annotata in 
calce ad ogni pagine, tanto che anche uno straniero, pensiamo, pud leggere 
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senza grande difficolta i componimenti del Porta, gustandone |’umorismo tutto 
ambrosiano e sottolineando le varie allusioni al costume e alla storia contem- 
poranea, dalla dominazione francese a quella austriaca fino al 1821, anno 
della morte del poeta. Anche le introduzioni alle liriche sono di grande utilita 
per la comprensione di molti riferimenti satirici. Si aggiungano le illustrazioni 
desunte da stampe, medaglie, ritratti e simili dell’epoca. E va da sé che il 
Pagani ci comunichi secondo lo stato attuale degli studi, ogni notizia relativa 
all’autenticita o meno dei componimenti, alla sua tradizione manoscritta e a 
stampa, e faccia rinvio all’opera dei precedenti editori. (Sono stampate a 
parte, evidentemente per il fatto che la Casa Ceschina diffonde largamente le 
sue edizioni e non vuole limitare la raccolta delle poesie del Porta ai soli in- 
tenditori, anche le cosidette ‘‘poesie libere’’). . 

Ristampa apprestata con nuove cure é quella della fortunata raccolta 
completa dovuta ad Angelo Ottolini, tenace studioso della Milano letteraria 
del Sette e dell’Ottocento e solerte editore di inediti dal Verri al Foscolo. 
L’editore Hoepli, pur dopo la quasi completa distruzione della sua Casa, non 
ha voluto che mancasse |’edizione a tutt’oggi ritenuta la pid perspicua per il 
testo e la stampa. Difatti l’ampia prefazione, la nota bibliografica, e il glos- 
sario, oltre che le incisioni dal Gonin e da altri artisti dell’epoca, confermano 
l'impegno con cui, migliorando lo stesso testo della raccolta precedente (del 
’29, sempre dall’ Hoepli), l’Ottolini si é accinto alla sua impresa. 

Originale é@ il modo con cui Alessandro Visconti, noto giurista e insieme 
zelantissimo conoscitore della Milano d’un tempo, ha nuovamente presentato 
il testo delle liriche del Porta. Raggruppando gli argomenti affini tanto per la 
materia quanto per la cronologia, lo studioso ha inserito i componimenti del 
poeta in un proprio discorso forse pid divulgativo che critico, anche se intrec- 
ciato di molte rare a ghiotte notizie sulla vita milanese del primo Ottocento, 
comunque sempre bonario e vivace. L’opera del Porta, anche se é non illus- 
trata letterariamente e lessicalmente si trova quindi immersa in un’ampia 
disquisizione sulla vita e sulla societa di Milano, che, anche dove potrebbe 
essere discussa per questo o quel particolare, si presenta in una propria or- 
ganicita. E quantunque non entri del tutto in merito a un giudizio letterario 
sul suo autore, il Visconti ne presenta le liriche con tale accortezza e spesso 
con tale arguzia da meneghino dei tempi nostri e non ingrato verso l’eta 
dei romantici e déi carbonari, che per causa dell’Introduzione spregiudicata- 
assai disinvolta verso il poeta e verso i lettori-non si potranno trascurare i vari 
capitoli dedicati ai seguenti argomenti: ‘“‘Poesie politiche,’”’ “‘La nobilta e la 
satira civile di Carlo Porta.”’ “Il clero e il pensiero religioso di Carlo Porta,”’ 
“La borghesia,” “Il popolo,” ‘‘Paesaggi portiani’’ (che riteniamo senz’altro, 
il capitolo pid felice per citazioni e riferimenti alla Milano d’un tempo), ‘La 
polemica letteraria” e, infine, “Il teatro.’”’ Deliziosa la presentazione grafica 
del libro, tutto ornato di incisioni e di disegni decorativi. 

Possiamo terminare questa rapida presentazione delle tre edizioni del 
Porta-tutte meritevoli, per un lato o per un altro, di interessare i lettori, 
mostrando nella quasi contemporaneita di esse un’altra delle prove con cui 
Milano, straziata nelle sue abitazioni e nelle sue industrie, cerca di riprendere 
& poco a poco il suo posto nel campo del lavoro e della scienza. Onorare i suc 
poeti, diffonderne i testi in nuove ristampe, é per la citta che satiricamente: 
Foscolo chiamava Paneropoli nel contrasto con la dotta e universitaria Pavia 
un impegno anzi un dovere, a cui non verrAa mai meno. E distrutta la status 
del poeta per la strage della guerra, e il solo basamento rimane tra le acque 
immote del laghetto ancora privo di cigni e degli anitroccoli; ma egli é pid 
vivo che mai-per i suoi personaggi, per le sue satire-nel cuore del popolo che 
lo vide nascere e liberamente cantare. 
Caro Corbi 


Milano 
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UN NUOVO POETA ITALIANO 


I] padre servita David M. Turoldo si é rivelato vigoroso e nuovo scrittore 
di versi: egli porta nel cognome, per una singolare e casuale coincidenza, un 
significato di secolare destino poetico. Chi non ricorda |’ultimo verso della 
Chanson de Roland: 


Ci falt la geste que Turoldus declinet. 


Anche se, come é molto probabile, questo Turoldo non fu l’autore del grande 
poema della Francia cristiana e guerriera il suo nome é legato indissolubil- 
mente a una grande gloria. 

Il nostro padre Turoldo, che risiede nel convento di 8. Maria dei Servi a 
Milano, é ora assistente di filosofia teoretica presso |’ Universita di Urbino: 
egli ha vinto uno dei premi di poesia San Pellegrino dell’anno scorso e in 
questi giorni l’editore Bompiani nella nitida collezione ‘“‘Pegaso poetico’’ ne 
pubblica l’opera che ha per titolo Jo non ho mani (con |’imprimatur della 
Curia milanese). 

Canto di dolore, di sfogo attraverso il canto, di esperienza solitaria ma non 
sopra ne extra-umana, tentativo di ricuperare nel nome e nelle immagini di 
Cristo natura, tempo, esistenza, costume spirituale nei limiti di quello che 
l’uomo e il credente non pud rifiutarsi di accettare. In certa maniera Turoldo 
salva anche per gli altri le ore perdute, é “custode di solitudini’’ come egli 
stesso si dichiara umilmente e questo senso di concordia con le cose e con gli 
uomini, nei penetranti mottetti e nei brevi disadorni periodi poetici, é sempre 
sotto un orientamento soprannaturale che da il colore e il ritmo (se in queste 
poesie di sole immagini si possa parlare di ritmo) alla raccolta: 


Io non ho mani—che mi accarezzino il volto 
duro é l’ufficio—di queste parole. 


Non c’é estetismo in tale poesia modernissima del giovane frate, né le- 
gami teorici né orgogli letterari: é tutta immersa nel concreto anche se ai 
‘“laudatoris temporis acti” parrad talvolta troppo spruzzata dalla pura sen- 
sibilita. Il clima della poesia cosidetta ermetica é@ passato certo sulla forma- 
zione di lui e battendo sul metalllo delle sue strofe ne ricaviamo talvolta, ma di 
rado, un tono sordo: da questo clima egli é riuscito fuori con un largo respiro 
ed anche nelle sue forme pit chiuse é scabro e forte in reazione appunto al 
preziosismo decadente ed ermetico da cui si vuol liberare. C’é nel breve libret- 
to un interpretazione dell’eterno Adamo e della vita: la serenita del poeta é 
come un “unico albero verde” in mezzo ad una pianura sterposa, ad una 
distesa di campi assopiti. Serenita di osservatore 


A lungo io restai al balcone, 
contemplo le ombre montare 
le pallide strade del mondo 


ma partecipe al dolore e al mistero delle cose. 
Oggettiva in un soliloquio di Adamo la miseria delle successioni temporali 


entro cui si é mosso il cammino della storia. 


Solo nel mondo, il Tempo m’eguaglia 
In me chiudo rimorsi 

di cieli perduti 

e la certezza d’Iddio 

che m’ha vinto. 

Con me ho soffocato |’amore. 

Tu cuore d’Adamo 

Pid non sei che un museo di carne. 
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E anche Caino parla con le parole messegli in bocca da questo frate ansioso: 
Caino che tenta spiegare il suo segreto, il perché della enorme terribile prima 
nuova cosa che fece, |’uccidere. Rammenta come era il mondo prima del suo 
delitto: 

Tutto era placido ancora 

sommerso in pace profonda 

come vergine in sonno, 

avevano ancora 

un sorriso innocente 

le cose 


e come, inseguito dall’ “immane ruggito di tutti i ricordi,” vada errando a 
cercare |’infinito silenzio, attendendo che dentro lo “getti Qualeuno.” 

La serenita di Turoldo non é fatta di tranquillita: é raggiunta, seppure é 
interamente raggiunta, attraverso sentimenti di dramma. L’avventura del 
Figliol Prodigo lo tenterebbe perché 

dentro la sua casa 
non sempre |l’uomo intende 


e a se stesso dice con bocca un pd amara: 
Sposata hai una pena 
di non sentire mai 
doleezza alcuna 
che non sia di tutti 
ed ora ti tenta 
questo profumo 
di peschi e di aranci 
ed ora ti seduce 
questo languore di tigli. 


Ma I’incantesimo che promana dalla certezza del santo legno, la Croce, at- 
tenua la condanna di esistere: 

Anch’egli é dovuto tornare 

fra noi dal regno di morte 

in questo impetuoso 

sgorgare di sangue. 


Uno dei pottes maudits, Verlaine, disse: “‘La maggior pena é quella di non 
sapere perché il nostro cuore ha tanta pena.” Questo frate servita, questo 
nuovo poeta é sulla via di saperlo, perché ha il senso e la gioia dell’espiazione, 
perché ha la speranza del perdono. 

Perché grande é la mia vita 

debole é il mio volere 

spenta la mia luce 

tu mi perdonerai 

Perché grande é il mio orgoglio 

fondo il mio bisogno 

orribile la mia storia 

tu mi perdonerai 


Ancora troppo poche forse sono, per un giudizio definitivo, queste scarne e 
penetranti righe di versi, ma il padre Turoldo certamente ci dara una prossima 
e pid ampia prova. Intanto questo possiamo gia dire: é sgorgata una fonte di 


viva poesia. 
Errore ALLODOLI 


Firenze 

















EDITORIAL COMMENT 


OUR MARCH NUMBER 


We are pleased to dedicate our March number to Professor John Van 
Horne. It is a small token of appreciation for the fine work he has done for 
the advancement of Italian culture in the United States. Friends of Professor 
Van Horne, both within the AATI and non-members, have contributed to- 
wards the cost of the issue. 


A SUBSIDY FOR 1949 


We again wish to express our gratitude to President Snyder and Dean 
Tebutt for the subsidy of $500.00 granted us by Northwestern University. 
It will help us materially to meet some of this year’s expenses. 


MLA PAPERS 


At the Sixty-Third Annual Meeting of the Modern Language Association 
held in New York on Dec. 28, 29 and 30, 1948, the papers presented before 
Italian I, Mediaeval and Renaissance Italian were: ‘‘The Implication in 
Dante’s Use of Obdumbrare as it Occurs in Vita Nuova XI,” by E. Williamson 
(Johns Hopkins); and “La rivisione del concetto d’amore nella Divina Com- 
media,’’ by D. Vittorini (U. of Pa.). The first was discussed by C. S. Singleton 
(Harvard) and the second by A. Lograsso (Bryn Mawr). In group II, Modern 
Italian, D. Vittorini presented a paper on ‘‘Alessandro Manzoni e la teorica 
del romanzo realista”; J. Rossi (Wis.) one on ‘‘Mazzini and the United 
States”; and F. D. Maurino (Dickinson Coll.) one on ‘‘Croce’s and Basile’s 
Pentamerone: a Criticism of Croce’s Translation.’’ Other papers relating in 
whole or part to Italian, which were presented before other groups, were: ‘‘A 
Clarification of the Baroque Problem in the Romance Literatures,’’ by H. A. 
Hatzfeld (Catholic Univ.) in the Romance Section; ‘‘The Reconstruction of 
Proto-Romance,” by R. A. Hall in Comp. Romance Linguistics; ‘“‘The Pains 
of Hell: Fire, Wind and Ice in Dante, Shakespeare and Milton,’”’ by J. R. 
Hankins (Univ. of Kansas), in Comp. Lit. IV (Renaissance); ‘Vellutello’s 
Commentary on Petrarch’s Trionfi and the Dating of some Provengal Manu- 
scripts,” by A. H. Schutz (Ohio State) also in Comp. Lit. IV; ‘‘Dante’s Al- 
legory,” by C. S. Singleton in the Mediaeval (Interdepartmental) section and 
“Ralph Waldo Emerson’s Translation of Dante’s Vita Nuova,” by J. C. 
Mathews (Santa Barbara Coll.) in the Comp. Lit. Section. 


EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 


We are glad to report that our sister association in the East resumed its 
activities last Fall. It has 82 members. Carlo Vacca is president, Agatha 
Scarnici, Vice president, and Gabriella Bosano, secretary-treasurer. 


ITALO-AMERICAN CULTURAL RELATIONS 


Prof. P. O. Kristeller (Columbia) will be visiting professor of Renaissance 
Philosophy and Literature during the spring semester at the Scuola Normale 
Superiore of Pisa. He will carry on research work concerning Renaissance 
manuscripts in Italian libraries, and the results of his study will be published 
by the Warburg Institute of the University of London. Prof. Kristeller was 
formerly a member of the faculty of the Univ. of Pisa. 
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Joseph Mazzeo and Henry Paolucci, both from Columbia University, have 
been awarded scholarships to the University of Florence. 


DOCTOR HONORIS CAUSA 


One of our members, Morris C. Bishop (Cornell Univ.) was awarded an 
honorary degree at the University of Rennes during a two day ceremony on 
Nov. 29-30. We extend our sincere congratulations to Prof. Bishop. 


L’ITALIA DIALETTALE 


Several complete sets of |’Italia Dialettale, edited by Prof. Merlo, have 
luckily escaped war damage. It will be recalled that 18 volumes,and part of 
volume 19 have been published. Those desiring to purchase a set of this valu- 
able review should write to Amministrazione dell’Italia Dialettale, via Man- 
zoni, 35, Pisa. 

RENASCENCE 


Our Catholic members will be much interested in reading Renascence, 
organ of The Catholic Renascence Society, edited by Prof. John Pick of Mar- 
quette University. Its aim is to discuss the great Catholic thinkers of the past 
and the spiritual wellsprings of art and letters of the present time. The yearly 
subscription of two dollars is payable to Sister Gertrude, 8.P., Treasurer, 
Catholic Society, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. 


AN ARIOSTO AND TASSO LECTURE 


On Nov. 4, 1948, under the auspices of the Department of Italian of Bryn 
Mawr College, Jean Seznec (Harvard) presented a lecture on “‘Ariosto and 


Tasso in Art.’”’ 
PYTHAGORAS EXPOSED 


Dante, we are informed, in Francesco Grillo‘s ‘“‘Pitagora di Samo nella 
Storia e nella Leggenda, (Calabria Nobilissima, Oct. 1948) mentions the 
name of Pythagoras nine times in his youthful works, but not once in the 
Divine Comedy, indicating that in his maturity he did not rate the man highly. 
Mr. Grillo’s readable and attractive study, in agreement with his presumption 
regarding Dante, is a most effective puncturing of the Pythagorean balloon, 
which despite criticism has remained in a state of inflation throughout these 
many centuries. Actually, Pythagoras had very little originality; he was a 
charlatan and a plagiarist of the first water; he was a reactionary that stifled 
the growth of democratic elements. But he was transformed into a myth by 
the strong Panhellenist group of his epoch, and in modern times, his reputation 
has been considerably influenced by the interest Cicero took in him as ex- 
pressed in the Somnium Scipionis. On the contemporary scene he is still fre- 
quently mentioned as a precursor and inspirer of Spiritualists and Theoso- 
phists. 

PERSONALIA 

Italian was introduced for the first time at Loyola College (Baltimore) in 
September. Instruction is under the direction of Vincent J. Colimore, chair- 
man of the Modern Language Dept. The subject was also introduced this Fall 
at Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky., by Virgil A. Warren. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE A.A.T.I. 
DECEMBER 28, 1948 


The meeting was called to order by President Domenico Vittorini at 2:00 
p.m., in the Hunter College Cafeteria in New York City, after an excellent 
luncheon arranged by Professor Luciani and Mrs. Trillo-Clough. President 
Vittorini expressed satisfaction with the large attendance of over 100 mem- 
bers,—by far the largest in the history of the Association,—and extended the 
thanks of the Association to the Local Committee for their efficient organiza- 
tion of the event. 

The Editor of Jialica recalled that 1948 marked the 25th anniversary 
of the founding of the A.A.T.I. and of the publication of J/talica. He pointed 
out that during this quarter of a century the Association had grown in 
membership from 100 pioneer teachers of Italian to over 600 members, and 
Italica had been transformed from a newsletter to an outstanding scholarly 
journal. Credit for the development was given to the cooperation of the mem- 
bers, and to the efforts of past editors of /talica and past officers of the As- 
sociation. He cautioned, however, that increasing costs of publication were 
posing serious financial problems. 

The Secretary-Treasurer in his report exp!ained the nature of these finan- 
cial problems. He reported that, in spite of a net increase in membership of 
about 100 members, the Association in 1948 had incurred a deficit of $247.84, 
and that printing rates had been raised further for 1949. He urged the mem- 
bers to continue their cooperation, so that an increased membership may in 
part at least offset rising costs. Profs. Blankner and Trillo-Clough offered 
helpful suggestions as to ways and means of interesting graduate students in 
Italian in the work of the Association. Motion was made, seconded, and 
carried to accept the report of the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Prof. Clements reported for the Nominating Committee and moved that 
the slate of candidates submitted be approved. The motion was seconded and 
carried. (The names of the officers for 1949 are listed on the inside front cover 
of this issue of Jtalica.) 

Dr. Luigi Nardi, Consul General of Italy, spoke briefly, expressing the 
hope that the importance of Italian culture may in the future be more gener- 
ally recognized than it is at present. 

The meeting was adjourned at 4:00 p.m. 

In the evening of December 28 the members of the A.A.T.I. and their 
families were entertained by the San Benito Wine Company in their wine 
cellar, at a dinner, invitation to which had been extended through Vice- 
President Mario Pei. The delicious dinner and delightful entertainment were 
preceded by a ceremony through which the A.A.T.I. members present (many 
robed in appropriate monkish garb) were inducted into the order of San 
Benito Rowgues. 

JosePrH Rossi 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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LA PERLA John Steinbeck 


This Spanish edition of The Pearl was translated especially for use 
in American colleges by Frank Thompson, New York University. 
Questions on the text follow each chapter, and there is a Spanish- 
English vocabulary. For the second-year level. Ready in May. 


LLUVIA ROJA 
A best-seller in Mexico, this novel by the author of Pensativa is an 
exciting story set in the historical background of the De la Huerta 
revolt in 1923 against the government of President Obregon. Edited 


Jestis Goytortia 





Fine translations .. . 
Machiavell—-THE PRINCE 
Dante—INFERNO 
Translated and edited by 
Thomas G. Bergin, Yale Uni- 
versity. 


Crofts Classics 30¢ each 
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DANTE’S “BOOK OF MEMORY” 












IN A NEW CRITICAL 


INTERPRETATION A N 


ESSAY on the 
VITA NUOVA 


By Charles S. Singleton 


I HIS sensitive essay on the form, the symbolism, and 
the historical context of the Vita Nuova, Mr. Single- 
ton reveals the poetic “miracle” which Dante intended 
Beatrice to be, and shows how far removed the Vita 
Nuova is from the status of biographical document, on 


the one hand, and from disembodied allegory on the 


other. $3.00 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES, OR ORDER FROM 





UGe COs HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Tish Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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Descriptive Italian Grammar 


CORNELL ROMANCE STUDIES, VOLUME II 


By Ropert A. HALL Jr., Cornell University 


The techniques of modern linguistic 
analysis, using the point of view of the 
spoken language, are exemplified in Pro- 
fessor Hall’s study of Italian. 


Modern conversational Italian is the 
main subject of the book, literary and 
archaic features being discussed only 
incidentally. Collodi’s Awwventure di 


Pinocchio, notable for its easy col- 
loquial style, is the chief source of ex- 
amples, outside everyday speech. 


All those connected with the study 
and the teaching of Italian will want to 
avail themselves of this complete and 
modern treatment of Italian linguistic 
structure. 


239 PAGES, $5.00 


Cornell University Press irssaca, x 








Italian teachers everywhere are making increasing use 


FILMS 
From 
Italy 

For You! 


of 16 mm. Sound Films as supplementary teaching aids. 
Films can be used effectively as a special feature of 
your curriculum. Films are entertaining and informative 
aids in bringing the culture and history of Italy to your 
students. Here is a partial list of Italian Film Classics.* 


AN EVENING IN MAY (Na Sere e' Maggio)*. A romantic 
musical comedy set in Naples and New York and starring 
the De Filippo brothers. Story of a penniless young man 
who makes his fortune in America and the comedy that 


ensues when he returns to claim his Naples love. 65 Min. 


Rental: $25.00 


LOVE AND MONEY (Ginevra Degli Almieri or Amore 
E Denaro)*. A lavishly produced romance with comedy 
and drama set in 13th Century Florence and featuring Elsa 
Merlini and Amedeo Nazzari. 95 Min. Rental: $25.00 





* Italian Dia- 
logue; no 
English titles. 





HOW TO FINANCE SHOWINGS when special 
funds are unavailable for film rentals: |. Nominal 
subscription fee to students and visitors. Show- 
ings for entire department as well as other in- 
terested departments can keep cost low. 2. Rent 
films for entire school week and arrange sharing 
it with other schools in system. Rental charge for 
entire school week only twice daily rate! 
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BOOK FILMS NOW by writing: 


© BRANDON FILMS, INC. 


1600 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 





MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Scuola Estiva 
ITALIANA 


J uly 1-August 18 Middlebury, Vermont 


Director: Dr. Salvatore J. Castiglione 


Yale University 
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Visiting Professor: Professor Giuliano 
Bonfante, Princeton University 
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“Un lembo d'Italia fra le ridenti 
montagne del Vermont” 
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The Italian Summer School is situated 
in a quadrangle of four attractive 
houses on the picturesque Middlebury 
College campus in Vermont. It has a 
staff of native instructors, educated in 
Italy, but with considerable experience in teaching American students. 
The Italian School is one of Middlebury College’s five Summer 
Language Schools which require exclusive use of the language being 
studied. 


In addition to the basic graded courses in both spoken and written 
Italian, the 1949 curriculum will include a course on PHONETICS 
and another on the HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 
This latter course will be taught by the School’s Visiting Professor, 
Giuliano Bonfante, an authority in the field of Romance Linguistics. 
To the literature and civilization courses regularly offered have been 
added the following: DANTE: LE OPERE MINORI, THE EPIC 
POETRY OF THE RINASCIMENTO, ITALIAN THOUGHT OF 
THE 18TH AND 19TH CENTURIES. 


Evening choral assemblies, musicales, special lectures, informal dra- 
matics, teas, and picnics. Weekends are free for excursions. 
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For bulletins and general information write: 


OFFICE OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Middlebury College, Middlebury 27, Vermont 
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Antroduecion a su civilizacion 
By NICHOLSON B. ADAMS 






































WE... knew you liked Dr. Adams’ HERIT AGE OF SPAIN and 

we knew you wanted a Spanish version of it. We supplied it as 

soon as we could and your comments, some of which we quote 
below, are a source of great pleasure to us. 


* “Esta edicién espafiola de su ya famoso libre 
The Heritage of Spain es una adicién muy valiosa 
al servicio que la edicién inglesa nos prestaba.”’ 


* “No es el texto espafiol una mera versién del 
texto inglés. Contiene el nuevo libro algunas adi- 
ciones, entre las que me han interesado especial- 
mente unas bien orientadas referencias criticas 
acerca de escritores contemporaneos.” 


“The translation has kept the flavor of the origi- 
nal, thanks to its estilo Wana. It is both an informa- 
tive and a suggestive book, and an ideal tool for 
class-room work.” 


“Recomendaria la lectura del libro ESPANA, 
INTRODUCCION A SU CIVILIZACION a todos 
norteamericanos que estan estudiando, o han 
la lengua espafiola porque esté escrito 
Tae aidlbn:teiptiahle 7"ta tes aeund Wines 
valor desde el punto de vista histérico y literario. © 
wna forma concisa, amena y clara este valioso 
r pee ee ae 
de una nacién.” x 


“Jt is = well printed, finely illustrated book. Every 
ig eee ania ee : 
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